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IN THE VALLEY OF THE SHADOW OF DEATH. 
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CAUTION. 

Persons desiring to subscribe for any of our 
publications should be careful to send their re- 
mitiances and orders to the street numbers—53, 
55 and 57 Park Place—of Frank Leslie’s Pub- 
lishing House. Of our publications there are 
various imitations which may profit from the ab- 
It should 
be distinctly understood that we never employ 


sence of proper care in this particular. 


traveling agents to solicit subscriptions or collect 
money for us. Subscribers can remit direct by 
sending Post Office Money Order, Draft on New 
York, or Registered Letter, at our risk. In all 
cases write the address plainly and in full. 





A NEW SERIAL. 

We sha'l commence in the next num- 
ber Frank Lestiz’s ILLustrarep 
Newspaper the publication of a thrilling 
Serial Story, entitled, 

‘“A CLOUDED NAME.” 

In this exceptionally entertaining novel 
every chord of human passion is sounded, 
while each character is portrayed in so 
masterful a manner as to enchain atten- 
tion, from the piquant opening to the 
unexpected finale. ‘‘ A Clouded Name” 
is of the best order of fiction, and a story 
that will be sure to delight our readers, 


of 





THE INABILITY OF THE 
PRESIDENT. 
S resi we considered this subject a few 





weeks ago, tne continued prostration 

of the President has drawn public atten- 
tion to a point which wo then refrained 
from discussing. It is this: In the case of 
a@ disability, probably temporary, but: at 
the same time wholly disabling while it 
lasts, and certain to last so long as to 
cause a total suspension of Executive 
functions inconsistent with public safety, 
what is the remedy under the Constitution? 

This is a question to be put and an- 
ewered now. We should not wait to find 
an answer under the excitement and peril 
of the exigency itself. It will not do to 
gay that the danger is remote; it is one too 
great to neglect, if it be even possible, and 
no one can say itis not. If in 1814, when 
the British General Ross captured Wash- 
ington and burned the public buildings, he 
had also captured the person of President 
Madison and held him as a prisoner of 
war, the exigency would have been upon 
us. The disability of the President, con- 
fined on a hostile ship, would have been 
palpable and complete. The ship might 
have sailed for England, and the time 
during which no communication whatever 
could have been made to his advisers or 
his people would have been wholly in- 
definite. 

In that case, the words of the Consti- 
tution would have seemed too plain for 
discussion and too imperative to require 
legislative action. They are: ‘‘In case of 
the removal of the President from office, 
or of his death, resignation, or inM®ility to 
discharge the powers and duties of his office, the 
same shall devolve on the Vice-President.”’ 

Now, in the case of capture supposed, it 
is clear that the Executive duties and 
powers thus suddenly and indefinitely in- 
terrupted, would at once devolve on the 
Vice-President. They would cevolve—the 
word itself excludes the idea of the neces- 
sity of action by any other member of the 
political system. It was intended to bea 
piece of self-acting machinery. It was de- 
vised as a natural healing process for a 
sudden wound on the body politic. 

The Constitution does not say that the 
Vice-President shall become the President, 
in any case. It only provides that in cer- 
tain specified cases the President's powers 
and duties shall devolve upon him. Three 
of those cases—removal, death and resigna- 
tion—are, in their nature, final. When 
these occur, the President’s duties and 
powers, being ended as to him, devolve at 
once and for all upon the Vice-President, 
who becomes, ex necessitate rei, his substi- 
tute, and to all intente and purposes tho 
President so long as his term as Vice- 
President extends, which is, of course, the 
same as that of the President whose duties 
he assumes, 

And in the case of a long though tem- 
porary disability, such as we have s6ug- 
gested, whether by capture, inganity or 
other tedious but curable disease, the same 
public necessity would cast the suspended 
functions on the substitute. It was the 
evident theory of the Constitution to pro- 
vide an alternate, a substitute, a Vice-Exe- 








cutive, who should stand ready to act for, 
and instesd of, the President, whenever, for 
any cause, he could not act in person. I[f 
the commander-in-chief is shot dead on the 
field of battle, his next in rank seizes his 
aword and wields his powers. And so if 
he is tmroured in a hospital to await the 
slow cure of a prostrating wound. But 
when the wound is cured he is in chief 
command again. And such would seem to 
be the necessary result in the case of such 
a disability in the President, who is in 
fact the commander-in-chief. Indeed, the 
Constitution expressly declares that ‘‘the 
Congress may, by law, provide for the case 
of the removal, death, resignation or in- 
ability both of the President and Vice- 
President, declaring what officer shall then 
actas President, and such officer shall then 
act accordingly, until the disubilities be removed, 
or a President shall be elected.” 

It is a fair argument a fortiori that where 
the powers and duties of the President de- 
volve on the Vice-President, in consequence 
of the inability of the President, he must 
exercise those powers and duties only 
‘* until the disability be removed.’ Other- 
wise a President, stricken down in hia first 
month by a blow paralyzing all his facul- 
ties for a year, must, upon his thorough 
restoration, stand an idle spectator or 
critic for three years, while another wields 
the powers and performs the duties in- 
trusted to him by the vote of the people. 
No such intention can be imputed to the 
framers of the Constitution. 

It is to be hoped there may be no present 
exigency to require the application of 
these principles, but the warning of the 
situation is grave enough to compel defi- 
nite legislative action. That action must 
be directed to deflaing the conditions and 
circumstances under which the functions 
of the President shall devolve upon his 
substitute by reason of inability, and when 
they shall be surrendered upon its removal. 

This is a rock upon which our Govern- 
ment might readily split; and, although it 
may never be struck, it is prudent to lay it 
down upon our charts. 


A QUESTION OF TARIFFS. 

HE weightiest—by far the weightiest— 

problem that has ever engaged the atten- 
tion of the commercial! world is the question 
whether the international transactions in 
merchandise should be governed by the 
principles of Free Trade or by those of 
Protection. It is a question which is at 
present being agitated in England with 
great persistency by a class of thinkers 
who are dissatisfied with the policy of Free 
Trade which has there obtained for so 
many years, and who, under the standard of 


‘**Fair Trade,” are clamoring for sweeping 


changes in the tariff code of that nation. 
They aver that England's supremacy as a 
manufacturing nation is on the wane in 
consequence of what are considered as the 
defects of hertariff system. They instance 
the fact that during the last five years 
there has been a decrease in British ex- 
ports of nearly one billion of dollars by 
reason of the marked falling-oft in the sale 
of British manufactures in markets where 
once they were almost exclusively pur- 
chased. They point to the fact, too, that 
we have paid more than $750,000,000 of our 
national debt during the last sixteen years 
as an argument in favor of the protective 
policy of this country; and there is a grow- 
ing sentiment in favor of Protection under 
the softer-sounding phrases of ‘retaliatory 
duties” or ‘Fair Trade.” These agitators 
are dinning it into the ears of the people 
that the most prosperous nations of the 
earth to-day are those which protect their 
m®*nufactures. They point not only to the 
United States—the star of empire in the 
West that threatens to dim the lustro of 
older commonwealths—as an instance of 
what Protection can accomplish, but they 
cite the tendency on the part of Ger- 
many, France, Austria and Russia to in- 
crease their duties on imports for the 
benefit of their own manufacturing inter- 
ests. Even so conservative a journal as 
the London Jimes, in considering the ex- 
ceptional prosperity of two such pro- 
tectionist nations as the United States 
and France, has felt constrained to as- 
sert that this fact ‘‘demonstrates the 
real impolicy of the course which was en- 
tered upon by Great Britain thirty years 
ago with so much exultation.” Other no- 
table journals and periodicals of England 
express opinions clearly in favor of a re- 
taliatory tariff as the only panacea for the 
commercial ills that at present afflict 
Britannia. 

Such, in brief, is the Protectionist side 
of the controversy in England, if that may 
fairly be called a controversy where the 
advocates of Free Trade appear to be in an 
almost hopeless minority, and when the 
Cobden Club thinks it prudent to forego 
its annual difner, at which some sort of 
answer to the taunts of the * Fair Traders” 
would naturally be expected by the country. 

In this emergency it is not France so 
much as the United States that England 
would retaliate upon in the shape of in- 
creased duties. But how to retaliate is a 


much more difficult problém than many of 








the advocates of ‘Fair Trade” seem to 
imagine. As a matter of fact, it would 
seem to be utterly impossible for Great 
Britain to strike at the United States 
| through her tariff code without injuring 
| herself more in the rebound than she could 
possibly harm by the blow. Our exports 
of cotton goods and other manufactures to 
| the British Isles are on the increase, it is 
| true, but they will probably not be espe- 
| cially dangerous to her interests at home 
| for years to come. It is agreed, therefore, 
| by the most uncompromising Protectionists 
|that the only means of retaliating upon 
| this country is by imposing a tax on 
| our cotton, breadstuffs and meats. That 
;}such a measure would be simply com- 
| mercial suicide for England is a fact eso 
obvious as scarcely to require affirmation. 
| It would in the case of cotton, of course, 
| raise the cost to British manufacturers and 
| make it even more difficult than it is at 
present to compete with us in the sale 
|of manufactured goods in the different 
| markets of the world; and any tax upon 
| American breadstuffs and meats would 
| simply be to raise the cost of living to the 
| British people, who would be likely to very 
| speedily drive from power the men respon- 
| sibleforsucharesult. And it is interesting 
to notice that one of the leading commercial 
| journals of England takes precisely this 
| view of the maiter, and warns the Govern- 
| ment that nothing could be more positively 
| detrimental to British interests than to tax 
|the items we have mentioned. It very 
| clearly demonetrates that, even if there 
| should be a decrease in the American ex- 
| ports of cotton, we would not be injured 
| thereby; that it would, on the contrary, 
give an additional impetus to cotton manu- 
| facturing in this country. 3 
| Considerable interest is manifested all 
| over the United States as to the final re- 
| sult of this discussion, though no anxiety 
in respect to the matter is noticeable any- 
where; England’s dependence on the United 
States is too well understood for any appre- 
hensions to be felt by any class of mer- 
| chants. As to the course in regard to this 
momentous question of tariffs in England 


| —Momentous apparently to England alone 


—that may be finally adopted, it can only 
be stated that, while the Fair Traders at 
present form a comparatively small minor- 
ity in Parliament, the indications point to 
a very marked addition to their number at 
the next election. 








THE IRISH LAND ACT. 


HE Irish Land Bill has become a law. 

The House of Lords, evidently fearful 
of the effect of a longer persistence in their 
hostile attitude, seized the opportunity to 
retreat offered by certain slight concessions 
made by the Commons, and on the 16th 
finally agreed to the Bill, which at once re- 
ceived the royal assent, thus placing Ire- 
land under its provisions. ''he concessions 
made by Mr. Gladstone do not touch the 
essential principle of the Bill, though the 
Parnellites chose to denounce them as a 
‘‘surrender.” But if that is the highest 
statesmanship which, in a controversy in- 
volving great interests, gets all it can, if not 
all it would, then Mr. Gladstone certainly 
may be said to have demonstrated the 
loftiest qualities of leadership in securing 
substantially the end at which he aimed 
without provoking a collision which would 
not only have delayed the success of the 
scheme, but would, at the same time, have 
affected most disastrously the business in- 
terests of the country. The World says 
truly that ‘‘he has never shown statesman- 
ship more clearly than in his willingness to 
endure the imputation of being cowed by 
the Tory peers rather than permit the Land 
Bill to be trampled under foot and out of 
recognition in the rush to battle of the 
revolutionary Radicals with the defiant 
Conservatives.” 

The Act, as finally passed, distinctly es- 
tablishes the doctrine that the tenant must 
be treated fairly; that heshallnot be made 
to pay an increased rent unless he has vio- 
lated certain statutory conditions, and that 
even then his rights shall be liberally inter- 
preted and carefully guarded. In other 
words, the rent can no longer be arbitrarily 
raised at the pleasure of the landlord when 
the tenant has, by his own thrift and im- 
provements, increased its value; tenancy is 
treated as a piece of property of which the 
oecupant cannot be deprived without due 
compensation, and which he has the privi- 
lege of selling. 

To what extent the new law will allay 
the troubles in Ireland is yet to be seen, 
but there would seem to be no doubt that 
the tenant farmers, at least, have no cause 
for further agitation. The law gives them 
more than they demanded one year ago, 
and unless they are as a class utterly irre- 
concilable, they can scarcely fail to accept 
its operation as a real beneficence. Arch- 
bishop Croke has strongly advised this 
course, urging the people to give the Bill, 
which he characterizes as ‘‘a great boon,” 
a fair and full trial upon its merits. The 
more moderate landlords are evidently 
satisfied with the situation, realizing that, 
had the course marked out by Lord Salis- 
bury been persisted in, complications full 








of danger to the landed interests myst have 
inevitably arisen. It is possible that the 
persons arrested under the Coercion Act 
will shortly be released from prison, and 
such a proceeding would undoubtedly con- 
tribute to the restoration of a better feel. 
ing. A grand Land League convention 
will be held at Newcastle on the 29th in- 
stant, at which delegates will be present 
from each branch of the League in Great 
Britain, and it is expeeted that the policy 
of the Home Rule Party will then be defi- 
nitely announced. 


TREE-CULTURE. 


HE art and science of tree-culture—or 
forestry, to use the European term—here- 
tofore sadly neglected in this country, is begin- 
ning to receive increased attention. Forestry 
embraces the care of existing timber lands or 
wooded districts, with the view to preserve 
and promote their growth ; also the replant- 
ing ot districts which have been stripped of 
forests, and even the planting of forests in 
places previously bare. As a science, it in- 
cludes all the iearning that pertains to the 
growth of trees—non-fruit-bearing trees more 
particularly—and the management of them ; 
their natural history, their usefulness in the 
arts, and their influence on human welfare. 
In America the Colonists, and more lately the 
pioneers, were too prone to regard the native 
trees as an incumbrance to be removed; to 
“clear ’’ the land of its trees was the settler’s 
first task. Then treas became moderately 
valuable for fuel, and, later, as material for 
manufactures. But our people have not sufli- * 
ciently appreciated the value of growing 
forests; the necessity which lies upon the 
community, as it grows denser, to take meas- 
ures for preservation of timber. Lately a 
warning voice has been occasionally raised. 
Some valuable kinds have become almost ex- 
tinct. Black walnut, it is said, is becoming too 
scarce and high-priced. Moreover, men are 
beginning to understand that forests have 
somewhat to do with the rainfall. A mags of 
trees is next best to a hillside as a means of 
stopping the moving vapors in their course, 
and holding them till they accumulate in 
clouds and fall in rain. The “clearing-up” 
process, unscrupulously carried out over a 
level country, may change a well-watered 
and fertile land into a barren, in which occa- 
sional overwhelming treshets poorly com- 
pensate for weeks or months of drought. This 
country has thousands of acres of fiat, sterile 
lands which mi ht be green and productive if 
there were a stalwart clump of trees here and 
there to give a cradle to the clouds. But un- 
happily the trees cannot grow for want of the 
rain, and the clouds cannot form until the trees 
are grown. 

In Europe these truths have become better 
understood, and the past century has wit- 
nessed the establishment of well equipped 
schools for developing forestry as a science 
and teaching it systematically. Some of these 
schools are located in the great forests—such 
places being deemed best fitted. Others are 
branches of the Universities. Their courses 
of study compare fairly, both in subjects ¢m- 
braced and amount of time devoted, with 
American colleges ; for, although to promote 
the growth of forests is a chief, ultimate ob- 
ject, chemistry, physics, meteorology, mineral- 
ogy, botany, vegetable physiology, zoology, 
mensuration, surveying, leveling, road-mak- 
ing, even political economy and jurisprudence, 
and perhaps a hundred branches of study, are 
embraced as auxiliary. Throughout the Ger- 
man Empire especially, in France, Austria, 
Hungary, Switzerland, Italy and Sweden also, 
and even in Spain, Portugal, Denmark, Fin- 
land and Russia, these schools are maintained. 
An interesting account of them was given in 
the Popular Science Monthly for July. The inter- 
est in the subject in Germany is heightened 
by the fact that the forests are there the fa- 
vorite places of Summer resort; the Germans 
go to the forests as we go to the seaside or the 
mountains. From June to September tens of 
thousands of persons flock into the little 
villages scattered through the forest region 
and fill the small, socially-kept hotels which 
there abound. And not all the pains of offi- 
cials and professors to preserve the woods 
prevent their being somewhat stripped of 
flowers, foliage and small plants by tourists 
and wandering students. 

It may be hoped that the half-million of 
emigrants which are this year entering this 
country and spreading over the West have 
felt somewhat the influence of these teachings. 
Quite likely among these new-comers there 
may be many who understand, better than our 
own people have done, how to value and how 
to cherish the forest trees. Grand benefac- 
tors of the soil !—every where let some of them 
be spared; everywhere let some successors to 
their reign be reared. 

And the emigrants may be glad to know, 
and should be told by all who are promoting 
their settlement, that American laws say 
somewhat in behalf of the trees. To cut trees 
even in the wilderness may be a punishable 
crime. State laws give some rewards for cul- 
tivation. And, by United States laws, one who 
has settled upon a homestead must ordinarily 
inhabit the tract for five years before he can 
obtain title; but he may reduce this term to 
three years by a cultivation of one acre out of 
sixteen in timber; or, by making “entry” 
(fee five or ten dollars) and cultivating in 
trees, for eight years, five acres out of eighty 
or ten acres out of one hundred and sixty, he 
may claim, without further payment, a title to 
the whole tract—his little forest and all. 
Such offer does the Government make to the 
emigrant who will cultivate trees, Mr. Don- 
aldson, in the North American Review for 
August, advises that the Timber Culture Act 
should be repealed; for he says that it is a 
mere makeshitt, of no service to aektiors, and 
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used chiefly as a means of obtaining lands in 
excess of the legal settlement allowance. The 
fact may be that the motive of those who 
make claims under the Act is to take up more 
land than they could otherwise acquire. But 
the purpose of the Act is not to secure equal 
distribution of the public lands, but to pro- 
mote the growth of trees, in spots here and 
there, sufficiently to restore the conditions on 
which both rainfall and anannual supply of tim- 
ber depend. The motive of the tree-planter is 
of no consequence if the trees are secured. Let 
the land officcrs see to it that trees are faith- 
fully planted and grown as the Act requires 
before any title is given, and the law will not 
fail of accomplishing its beneficent purpose. 


ECHOES FROM ABROAD. 


OW that the Irish Land Bill is disposed of, 
the British Parliament will be speedily 
prorogued, and wearied legislators permitted 
to repair to the moors. It Mr. Parnell is not 
grateful to Mr. Gladstone for his Land Bull, 
King Grouse has every reason to be, for by 
the time such of “ Her Majesty’s taithful Com- 
mons” as possess sporting proclivities and 
Scotch moors reach their happy hunting- 
grounds north of the Tweed, the birds will 
be so strong on the wing as to defy the best 
shot that ever heard a cock grouse crow at 
day dawn. But there is balm in Gilead, and 
the poor partridges will have to make up tor 
all shortcomings on the 1zth of September, 
when stubbles and turnip fields will resound 
with the crack of ‘central fires’? and the 
warning cry of * mark.” 

Gambetta had an unpleasant experience last 
week at a great electoral meeting in Belle- 
ville, the hotbed of the most desperate of the 
Reds. 
down by a turbulent mob, and was compelled 
at length to withdraw, but not until he had 
angrily declared : “* What you are doing was 
never done by the worst populace. ou are 
slaves. Next Sunday’s ballot will avenge me 
on your disgraceful conduct, and I shall know 
how to discover you, even if 1 have to track 
you to your dens.” The disturbance appears 
to have been provoked by a meagre minority 
of the great audience, but it was none the less 
significant when we remember that Belleville 
has been the scene of some of the most brilliant 
triumphs ot Gambetta’s political career. Some 
irritation has been occasioned in Germany by 
an expression in one of Gambetta’s recent 
speeches to the effect that he “ hoped to see 
the day when our severed brethren will once 
more be united to France.” The German 
papers interpret this reference to Alsace- 
Lorraine as an attempt to excite the feelings 
of the French nation against Germany and 
the status quo, thereby showing his anxiety to 
be regarded by his countrymen as one who 
has devoted himself to a life-long task of 
effecting the realization of French projects of 
revenge. 

Important practical results are expected to 
flow from the ninth conference of the Asso- 
ciation for the Reform and Codification of 
International Law which convened at Co- 
logne, Germany, last week. A number of 
American delegates are in attendance, and all 
the principal nations ot the Uld World will be 
represented by men of the highest attainments 
in their profession. The subjects to be dis- 
cussed at the conference are public interna- 
tional law, international commercial law and 
international maritime law, and embrace, also, 
arbitration and disarmament. 

The extent to which the Russian Govern- 
ment interferes with individual rights, and un- 
dertakes even tosubordinate the laws of trade 
toits autocratic ends, is shown by the an- 
nouncement that the “ Ministry of the Interior 
is considering measures for preventing the 
productive power of the people from being 
improperly turned to account by speculators.”’ 
Under this pretense, it is said to be “ intended 
to establish official control over all the Rus- 
sian grain markets, over the foreign demand, 
and over the price of grain in the empire.” 
We shall have the Czar undertaking. atter a 
while, to determine by his mere ipse dixit just 
how many spears of grass and how many 
bushels of grain shall grow in his empire. 

It is again asserted that Prince Bismarck, 
in order to secure a majority in the Reichstag, 
is endeavoring to propitiate the Vatican, and 
it is even said that he will, to this end, con- 
sent, if necessary, to almost a total abolition 
of the May laws. We can scarcely believe 
that he is prepared to capitulate tothe Papacy 
on this question, but it is, of course, possible ; 
and it is significant that the Pope has sent an 
autograph letter to the Emperor William 
thanking him for the nomination of Dr. Ko- 
rum as Bishop of Treves. The elections for the 
Reichstag will be held on October 22d. 

It is not unlikely that the Ameer of Afghan- 
istan may yet recover tie ground which he has 
recently lost. The troops which deserted his 
standard are returning, while fresh recruits 
have joined his ranks. Meanwhile, the ranks 
of Ayoob Khan are torn by factional jealousies 
and contentions. The Ameer proposes to move 
upon Candahar, now occupied by his adver- 
sary, during the present week. 

It is understood that the new rules of the 
House of Commons, which the Government 
will introduce next session, will enable the 
Speaker, in all cases, to silence obstructionists 
on a vote of a two-thirds majority, and will 
take from members the right of moving the 
adjournment of the House or progress in com- 
mittee for obstructive purposes. 

Fresh disorders have broken out in Tunis, 
and the lives of Europeans in the. interior 
seem to beat the mercy of hordes of marauders. 





Tue British House of Commons is not yet 
prepared to abandon free trade and commit 
itselt to the doctrine of protection. A motion, 
looking to the recognition of ad valorem instead 


| marry wives of the Papuan races. 
Undertaking to speak, he was howled 





of specific duties in any commercial treaty 
which may be made with France, was recently 
rejected by the House by a vote of 150 to 50, 
and this, perhaps, expresses with tolerable 
accuracy the relative strength of the two 
parties in that body. But the advocates of 
“fair trade”? are evidently growing in num- 
bers and influence, and they will be sure to 
return to the assault upon the Parliamentary 
majority at the first opportunity. 





A “PracricaL Ponitician ” of New England, 
in discussing the question of civil service re- 
form, proposes, as a remedy for some of the 
evils of the present system of appointment, 
that the commissions of all officials, in addition 
to prescribing their term of service, shall em- 
body a distinct provision that they shall be ir- 
removable during that period except for rea- 
sons affecting their capacity to perform their 
duties. He argues that if the terms of office 
were made six years instead of four, so as to 
“lap” Presidential terms, and the expira- 
tions were so arranged that no considerable 
number of them would occur at any one time, 
there would be a very decided lessening of the 

resent evils against which complaint is now 
justly made. 





ALL sorts of reasons have been assigned for 
the European trip of the King of the Sandwich 
islands, but the most unique is that given in a 
London family paper, which asserts that His 
Majesty's object is to stay the rapid decrease 
of the populations of his dominions by the in- 
tusion of European blood. For this purpose 
the Latin and Saxon races will have the pre- 
ference. Great advantages are offered to 
young men from England, France or Germany 
who will consent to settle in the islands and 
A liberal 
grant of land, authority in the district in which 
they may choose -to reside, and even a high 
position at Court, will be offered to those ad- 
venturous youths willing to go. As yet we do 
not hear that much of a rush has set in to- 
wards the “happy islands.” 





As usvaL the Government seems to be en- 
tirely unprepared to cope with the murderous 
Apache and Navajoe Indians, who are now on 
the warpath in New Mexico. During the last 
fortnight these marauding bands have killed 
some forty persons, slaughtered and stolen 
many herds of cattle and left a trail of blood 
and rapine over a wide extent of territory, for 
which no protection whatever seems to have 
been provided. Small bodies of troops, after 
the mischief was done, appear to have started 
in pursuit, but without capturing or punishing 
the offenders. Jt would certainly seem that 
our trontier settlements should not be left 
exposed to these sudden assaults of the sav- 
ages, and it is difficult to understand the 
policy which neglects to employ the military 
effectively to this end. 





Cuavutauqua has added to its other attrac- 
tions as a seat of Summer study and recrea- 
tion a school of theology, which proposes to 
supply a training for ministers supplemental 
to that of the seminaries. The officers of the 
school include such prominent divines as Rev. 
Drs. Schaff, Duryea, Buckley, and Bishop Fos- 
ier. A novel feature of the school is that the 
peculiar doctrines of each denomination will 
be taught by its own representatives. Emi- 
nent business men, lawyers and specialists of 
all classes will be instructors, and all the 
studies will be prosecuted by clergymen at 
their homes the year round. What with 
schools of philosophy and theology and science, 
to say nothing of its natural attractions, Chau- 
tauqua is likely to more than hold its own 
among the resorts of the country as a centre 
of genuinely wholesome and elevating influ- 
ences. 





Tue indications that Senator Sessions is to be 
nominated for re-election tothe State Legisla- 
lature are not calculated to encourage public 
confidence in the elevation of that body. Sena- 
tor Sessions has been indicted for bribery 
under circumstances which, if the charge is 
true, make the offense peculiarly atrocious. 
It is possible that he may be innocent, and if 
so, the fact can be established in due course. 
But to place him in nomination while he rests 
under suspicion looks like an attempt to in- 
fluence the court in advance of his trial, while, 
at the same time, as a deliberate indorsement 
of his character and acts, it amounts to a de- 
claration that a clouded reputation is just as 
good as a pure one, and a man under indict- 
ment for a serious crime just as fit for a legis- 
lator as one whose integrity is above question. 
Our Legislatures can never be made what they 
ought to be so long as we fail to constitute 
them exclusively of men who are absolutely 
without taint. 





A SUGGESTION is made by the Natchez (Mis- 
sissippi) Democrat which. it it should be acted 
upon, would undoubtedly lead to important 
results. It is to the effect that Texas, Missis- 
sippi, Louisiana and Arkansas. and other 
Southwestern States, should unite in the es- 
tablishment of a great depot for immigrants at 
New Orleans, somewhat similar to Castle 
Garden in this city, with a view of promoting, 
under proper conditions, the introduction of 
the labor so much needed in that section. 
Such an enterprise would require an appro- 
priation of a hundred thousand dollars by 
each of those States for a few years to 
properly organize agencies for the direction 
and distribution of the people who could be 
induced to come ; but the outlay would be far 
more than repaid by the addition to the wealth 
and pepulation of the country. The sug- 
gestion is 4 good one, and we are glad to see 
that it is being taken up and cordially in- 
dorsed by many Southern journals. That this 
general subject is eliciting increased atten- 
tion in that section is shown by the declara- 








tion of the Mississippi Democratic Convention, 
that’ it is the duty of the Vemocratic-Con- 
servative Party to encourage the flow of im- 
migration in this State, and we recommend 
the passage of all needful laws and the making 
of all necessary appropriations to effect this 
end.” And further, “ We invite the investment 
of capital, and assure to it all necessary legal 
protection.”” These are gratifying indications 
of the improved temper of the South, and 
afford the best possible ground of hope for its 
future growth and prosperity. 





TuE new Commissioner of Pensions is said 
to contemplate the expansion of the pension 
list so as to include all Union soldiers who 
were in the rebel prisons for any length of time 
during the civil war. It would seem to be 
about time that a stop should be put to this 
pension business. We are already paying 
pensions to all who received injuries or con- 
tracted diseases while in the service of their 
country, and to enlarge the number as sug- 
gested by Commissioner Dudley would be 
utterly indefensible. Every fresh Act on this 
subject opens the door to new frauds, and if 
the thing is permitted to go on, the expendi- 
ture on this account will become altogether 
unbearable, and the end will be the abolition 
of the pensions of the really deserving as well 
as of those who have no actual claims. If the 
Commissioner shall submit to Congress any 
such proposition as he is now said to contem- 
plate, it is to be hoped that it may be rejected 
so speedily and decisively as to permanently 
relieve the Treasury from assaults of this kind. 





THERE are indications that ex-Senator Conk- 
ling means to take a lively hand in the politi- 
cal campaign in New York this Fall. Having 
a majority of the Republican State Committee 
in his favor, he expects to keep control of the 
party organization, to nominate a State ticket 
representing his views, and so to keep himself 
in line for the more important election of 
next year, with the chances of his triumph. 
reasonably clear. The anti-Conkling Kepub- 
licans do not, of course. relish this prospect, 
and they will make a desperate struggle to 
secure control of the party reins; but it is 
yet to be seen whether they understand how 
to use effectively the power lodged in their 
hands by the recent victory at Albany. Mean- 
while Mr. Tilden is said to be looking over the 
political field with a view ot securing the New 
York delegation in the Democratic National 
Convention of 1884, his argument being that 
the party having been defeated with General 
Hancock—the leading Democratic soldier of 
the nation—as the candidate, that convention 
cannot possibly nominate a soldier, and in the 
entire field of civilians there is no one who is 
80 likely to command the prize as himself. Mr. 
Tilden may possibly entertain the ambition 
here attributed to him. but we suspect that, 
even it he does, he is scarcely prepared to 
show his hand at this early stage in the game. 





THE State Department has done agraceful act 
in inviting the relatives of the family of Baron 
Steuben, one of the foremost foreign soldiers 
of the Revolutionary War, to attend the York- 
town centenary as guests of the United States. 
Baron Steuben espoused the cause of the 
Colonies when its prospects were shrouded in 
gloom and uncertainty, and by his zeal and 
diligence contributed vastly to the effective 
organization of the raw and untrained troops 
of the Continental Army. Secretary Blaine, 
after recounting the services of the dis- 
tinguished soldier, says in his letter to our 
Minister at Berlin: 


‘*Those who come (to the Yorktown Centennial) 
as representatives of Baron Steuben will be assured 
in our day of*peace and prosperity of as warm a 
welcome as vas given to their illustrious kinsman 
in the dark days of adversity and war. They will be 
the honored guests of fifty millions of Americans— 
a vast number of whom have German blood in their 
veins and constitute one of the most worthy and 
valuable elements that make up thestrength of the 
republic, Intensely devoted with patriotic fidelity 
to America, they yet retain and cherish and trans- 
mit the most affectionate memories of Fatherland. 
To these the visit of Baron Steuben’s relatives will 
bave something of the revival of family ties, while 
to all Americans, of whatever origin, the presence 
of German gues‘s will afford fitting opportunity of 
testifying their respect for that great country within 
whose limits are included s0 much of human 
grandeur and human progress,” 





Tue Queen of Great Britain has given a 
fresh reason for the affection and reverence in 
which she is held by all Americans by her 
tender messages of sympathy for Mrs. Gar- 
field in the calamity which has overtaken her, 
and the solicitude she has shown from the 
first in regard to the President’s condition. 
Last Wednesday, when utter gloom had settled 
upon the White House, a cablegram from the 
Queen to Mrs. Garfield came with a touch of 
tender interest which cheered and brightened 
both the President and his wife, revealing as 
it did the depth and world-wide extent of the 
anxiety in their behalf. The New York 7Jimes, 
referring to this incident, well says : 


*‘Beneath all considerations of statecraft or na- 
tional comity the sympathy of one woman who has 
known sorrow and bereavement with another who 
stands in the shadow of widowhood will awaken a 
responsive thrill throughout the homesof two great 
nations. Nor should the quiet, undemonstrative 
heroism with which the President’s wife has met 
her great trial, and the admirable self-command 
which she has displayed amid the alternations of 
hope and fear that have attended the successive 
stages of the President’s case, be lost on the women 
of either hemisphere. ‘There is a prevailing dis- 
position to associate hysterical and noisy ex- 
pressions of grief with the manifestation of deep 
feeling, and to accept feminine prostration and 
helplessness as one of the natural adjuncts of the 
sick-chamber in which a husband or father lies at’ 
the point of death, Among the many lessons to be 
gleaned from the sorrowful episode in the White 
House, perhaps not the least vaiuable is to be found 
in the proof that the mostsympathetic and womanly 
nature may be united with steadfast hopefulness 
in the presence of crushing anxiety and perfect 
self-control in face of irreparable loss.”’ 





NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Domestic. 


Tue fund for Mrs. Garfield now amounts to over 
$155,000. 


THERE are reports of a short and inferior to- 
bacco crop in parts of Virginia. 

One hundred Mennonites, on their way to 
Colorado, landed at this port last week. 


Tue annual session of the New York State 
Firemen’s Association was held at Saratoga last week. 


Tue Indians now on the warpath in New 
Mexico have killed nearly forty whites within the last 
fortnight. 


Nearvy 57,000 immigrants arrived in the United 
States during July last. In July, 1880, there were 
nearly 50,000. 

Ir is said that the assassin Guiteau is writing a 
history of his life, out of which, when published, he ex- 
pects to realize a snug sum. 


Leo Hartmany, the Nihilist, last week formally 
declared his intentions of becoming a citizen of the United 
States. He is now in New York City. 


Secretary Brarne is said to have a call for a 
special session of the Senate signed by the President, 
and ready to be issued; but the statement lacks con- 
firmation. 

Tue total values of exports of domestic provi- 
sions, tallow and dairy products, during July last, were 
$11,542,029, aod for the seven months ended July 
31st, $82,708,977. 


Governor Coxrquirr of Georgia has been 
elected President of the Executive Committee of the In- 
ternational Cotton Exposition, in place of United States 
Senator Brown, resigned. 


Ar the annual session of the Grand Lodge of 
Odd Fellows of the State of New York, held in New 
York City last week, A. W. Bingham was elected Grand 
Master for the ensuing year. 


Ir is said that the Main Exhibition building at 
Philadelptia, recently sold, was purchased for the New 
Jersey Central Railroad Company, and is to be used as 
a grand terminal station at Jersey City. 


Tuk thirteenth annual meeting of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science, held in 
Cincinnati last week, was attended by 500 delegates, A 
number of interesting subjects were considered. 


An official examination is making of the sewer- 
age and drainage of the Executive Mansion with a view 
of ascertaining what, if any, improvement is necessary 
to put the house in a perfectly sanitary condition. Colo- 
vel George E. Waring conducts the examination. 


Fovr Americans were killed in Arizona, August 
14th, by a band of Mexicans who were looking after 
stolen stock. A force of Mexican regulars are camped 
near the Arizona frontier to repel the frequent raids of 
American outlaws) The Mexican Goveroment desires 
to co-operate with the American officials. 


Genera Noyss, ex-Minister from the United 
States to France, arrived in New York City last week. 
He says that M. de Lesseps’ Panama Canal scheme is not 
much heard of now, and that the canal can never be a 
success, excepting under an agreement between the 
United States and the Co'ombain States. 


Tuomas Marvin, who last month betrayed a 
highly-connected young lady of Richmond, Va, into 
marriage, and then deserted her, and about the same 
time married a woman at Lakewood, N. J., bas been 
arrested at Lynn, Mass. Seven other women have 
been victimized by the scoundrel, who is now likely to 
receive bis deserts, 

A CONFERENCE of anti-monopolists was held at 
Utica, N. Y., on the 18th instant. A permanent organi- 
zation was effected, with General A. S. Diven as Presi- 
dent, and resolutions were adopted strongly denouncing 
the encroachments of corporate power on the rights of 
individuals and the community. Itis proposed to carry 
the agitation of the monopoly question into all parts of 
the State, 

Tue American Bar Association held its third 
annual sessivn at Saratoga last week. Among the resolu- 
tions adopted was one of sympathy with President Gar- 
field and bis family. The committee on Law Reform 
was requested to report at the next session of the Asso- 
ciation upon the expediency of establishing, in connec. 
tion with the legislative departments of each State Gov- 
ernment, a commission or committee whose duty it 
shall be to prepare all public Bills and put them in 
shape to harmonize in their severa) parts so as to accom- 
plish the object of their enactment. Clarkson N. Pot- 
ter was elected president of the association. 


Foreign. 


Ratirications of the treaty between Russia 
and China have been exchanged. _ 


On.y about twenty seats have been carried by 
the Opposition at the elections in Portugal. 


Tue subscriptions to the Land League week 
before last amouuted to £783, £500 of it coming from 
Australia, 

Tue Irish agricultural laborers threaten a gen- 
eral strike for higher wages and for small holdings and 
grazing privileges under the tenant. 


Two brigands of the band that captured Mr. 
Suter in Roumelia last Spring have been arrested at 
Athens; one of them is the chief of the band, 


Tue Greek army of occupation, consisting of 
five columns, started on August 20th to take possession 
of the remainder of the territory ceded to Greece by 
Turkey. 

A pispatcH from Madrid, dated on Sunday 
last, says: “ The elections have resulted in a great suc- 
cess for the Liberals, whose candidates are returned in 
two-thirds of the polls already known.”’ 


Cowtes, Lewis and Allen, of the Cornell crew, 
assert that they can prove that Shinkel, their stroke, 
was bribed to lose the race at Vienna, and they will 
publish the proofs on their return to the United States. 


Tue Emperors William and Francis Joseph will 
meet again at Gastein shortly. At Berlin it is feared 
that the triumph of Gambetta in the coming elections in 
France will lead to complications between France and 
Germany. 


Tue English cricket professionals, under the 
captaincy of Alfred Shaw, the great Nottingham bowler, 
which is to visit America and Australia, bas been defin- 
itely formed. The team will embark from Liverpool on 
September 20th. 


Tue French elections were held on Sunday last. 
Gambetta was elected in two districts of Paris. Tho 
Republicans were generally successful. Out of 650 
constituencies they had a walk-over in 130; in 14 de- 
partments out of 86 the Reactionaries entirely deserted 
the flelt, while in 14 others they only contested one 
seat in each. 


James Bryce, Liberal Member of Parliament 
for the Tower Hamlets, and the author of many weil- 
known geographical and scientific works, and the Earl 
of Airlie, sailed last week for an extended American 
tour. Mr. Samuel Morley, the London merchant and 
Liberal Member of Parliament for Bristol, the Earl of 
Donoughmore and Mr. Bernard E. B. Fitzpatrick, 
Member of Parliament, will also sail for America shortly, 
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THE BEAUTIFUL PHILISTINE. 


By Mrs. G. W. GopFREY. 


PART III.—(CONCLUDED). 


T is the first kiss he has given her— and she 
knows it will be the last. If she had been 
a good woman, she could not have per- 
mitted it; but not being a good woman, but 
only a bad one, possessed of but one virtue 
and many vices, she deliberately takes his 
embrace and the pleasures of it as but a small 
payment for the life long sacrifice she con- 
templates. 

And, that moment being over, she releases 
herself from his arms—and, moving away a 
pace or two, bursts out laughing. 

He has never heard her laugh much. 

To women of her sort laughter comes rarely. 
It is the small and shallow natures who love 
lightly, suffer lightly, forget lightly, whose 
laughter or whose tears come so quickly—the 
one as easily as the other. 

There is something in this laughter that 
seems to set every nerve in his body jarring 
—to curdle the blood in his veins. 

** Don’t you think,” she says, looking at him 
with eyes that seem suddenly to have lost their 
tenderness in a hard and bitter mockery, 
“that it is almost time this farce was ended? 
We have played it very well, 1 confess. We 
—-we have almost taken each other in, have 
we not? But we must not carry it too far.” 

He does not spe1rk or answer her-—indeed 
he cannot. Every drop of blood seems to have 
left his face—leaving it white as a dead face. 
His hands instinctively grasp the table, clutch- 
ing at it for support. 

“Do not mistake me,” she goes on, quite 
steadily, and still with that terrible smile curv- 
ing the corners of her mouth. ‘I have never 
misunderstood you. I have known all along 
that you were only playing at love-making as 
—as J was. We have neither of us got the 
better of the game, and we have neither of us 
been willing to give in, and so we have al- 
most carried it too far. It is time to acknow- 
ledge that it is a drawn one.” 

“Are you mad?” he cries, finding voice at 
last, but such a harsh,strange voice that she 
would not know it for his, * or only joking? 
What are you talking about? Take care!” 
(coming a step forward). ‘ Do not try me too 
far!’ 

Indeed, there is that in his face that might 
make the bravest woman tremble. Even she 
moves back a little from him. But her eyes 
never flinch. Their coldness and their steadi- 
ness seem to try to master him. 

“Do you mean,” she says, with a surprise 
and a triumph that are so well simulated, that 
it is scarcely wonderful that he never notices 
the slight catching of her breath that, in spite 
of all her courage, goes near to tailing her, 
“that you were in earnest 2? Well, then,” very 
slowly, * 1 have got the better of you. I have 
had my revenge!” 

There is a moment’s horrible silence—a mo- 
ment during which the truth, or what she 
means him to take for the truth, forces itself 
to his brain. 

“And so,” he says, presently, in a voice 
whose very calmness is terrible, and with 
such a look in his eyes as a woman having 
once seen could never forget, “ it has been all 
atrick. The eyes and the lips and the words 
on whose truth I could have staked my soul— 
have staked my soul almost— have been all the 
while false, false as hell; and,” coming a step 
nearer, “you are not afraid to stand there and 
tell me so. My God!” suddenly raising his 
voice, ‘do you know that men have killed 
women for less than this ?”’ 

He is close to her now,so close that she can 
feel his breath upon her cheek; looking up 
can see the fire in his dark eyes, the veins 
standing out like cords upon his torehead. He 
has never seemed so strong to her before. He 
has never been so nearly her master. Her 
pulses beat to faintness, her cheeks blanch to 
a deadly pallor, her lips quiver passionately. 
It is in her heart to give in, to fall on her 
knees, and, hiding her face out of sight of his 
anger, to tell him that it was all a lie—only a 
lie—that she had loved him, she does love him 
now, and always, 

3ut the words never reach her lips, or, if 
they reach them, die there unuttered. The 
pallor of her face, the tremor of her mouth, 
he takes for fear, not for love ; and any sign 
of fear being pitiful enough in so strong a 
woman, of an instant his wrath and his pas- 
sion die utterly. 

So long as she had seemed his equal, stand- 
ing up and facing him with a courage that sur- 
passed his own, he had not spared her. At 
the first sign of weakness he lays down his 
weapons. 

‘Do not be afraid,” he says, quite quietly, 
falling back away from her. “I shall not 
touch you. I do not think,” looking at her 
with a sort of disgust, ‘I cov/d touch you now.” 

Then after a pause, lifting his dull eyes to 
her, he goes on, with a complete change of tone, 
* | should like before I leave you, it it is only 
tor curiosity’s sake, to know how it has seemed 
to you worth your while to ruin my life. 
What have I done to you,” with a sudden, 
quick pain piercing through the self-repres- 
sion of his voice, “that you could not leave 
me alone ?” 

“You had despised me,” she answers, pas- 
sionately, resentment at his words, at his tone, 
but most of all at his look, moving her to the 
possibility of speech, ‘and you might have 
known,” with a bitter smile, ‘that it is never 
safe to anger a woman of my sort. Your con- 
tempt, your disdain, seemed to take the flavor 
out of everything. I do not know why I should 
have greatly cared, but Idid care. There has 
never been a time,” her voice rising in excite- 
ment with every word, “since I first knew 
you, that I would not have given everything. 
anything, to change your opinion. But I 
would have let you alone,” with a sudden 





tremor that shows how near she is to break- 
ing down, ‘‘I did let you alone, as long as you 
let me alone.”’ 

Then after a moment she goes on quickly : 
‘Impossible as it seems to you, ! cared for 
Dorothy. I liked her--she had beén kind to 
me. but when I found that you had not 
spared me even in her eyes, and that she was 
ready at a word from you to Mrn her back 
upon me, ready at your bidding to give me up 
utterly, it seemed to me that I owed nothing to 
either of you, and—and——”’ 

The words, panting and hurrying to her lips 
die there, frozen by the bitter contempt that 
she sees growing on the white face opposite 
to her, overmastering even its misery and 
anger. 

* And—you had your revenge. I under- 
derstand,” he says, slowly, planting each word 
like a stab into her heart. ‘I congratulate 
you—it has been an ample one.” 

There is a moment's silence—a terrible si- 
lence-—during which his cold, incisive eyes 
seem to measure her from head to foot with 
an unbearable contempt. 

“ And it is for you I have lost Dorothy !”’ he 
says, at last, with a most bitter emphasis. And 
so saying, turns away and moves towards the 
door. 

She had anticipated his anger—his violent 
and bitter reproaches. Over and over again 
she had gone over in her mind the many 
stinging, cruel and vindictive words that lie 
within the reach of a man—treated as she 
had treated him—and she had strung herself 
up to the endurance of them; but no one in 
all the terrible category that she had pictured 
to herself, could approach to the cool and 
measureless contempt of this one quietly- 
uttered sentence. 

Her endurance comes to anend. Even the 
sacrifice that she has intended as some atone- 
ment for all the evil she has done has. its 
limits. His hatred she could bear, his anger, 
his reproaches—but not his contempt. 

“Stay! she cries, with a most passionate 
entreaty. ‘‘Say anything to me but that—any- 
thing! Reproach me—hate me—but do not go 
trom me like that. I cannot bear it ’’—break- 
ing into tears. “I will not bear it!”’ 

Once more he turns. Once more, and for 
the last time, looks on the face that has seemed 
to him so beautiful, while a great anger leaps 
into his heavy eyes, and chases for a moment 
the dull misery of his look. 

“If I were to curse you,” he says, with a 
bitter passion, “ would that do you any harm 
or me any good? And, after all,’ the con- 
tempt obliterating the anger, “ you are only 
what you are—what the world and your own 
nature have made you. It is myself,” with a 
smile that might break the heart of a woman 
who loved him, “that I ought to curse for 
thinking, even for a moment, that it was 
worth while to lose my honor for you.”’ 

And with that he goes—neither pausing nor 
looking back—straight out of the room and 
out of the house. 

If he had tarried but a minute on the other 
side of the door he would have heard a cry— 
terrible enough to call a man back from the 
very gates of death. If he had gone back into 
the room he would have seen the woman, 
whose beauty had seemed to him but an hour 
ago the one thing most to be desired in all the 
world, lying prone on the ground, not sense- 
less—it is but to few of us that God is so good 
as to deprive us of our senses in the hour of 
our misery—but writhing in an agony of 
shame and love and despair that would lie 
beyond his comprehension, could he even 
know of it. 

But he does not come back—and he does 
not, will never, know of it. 

os * - * * * 

It is not for some hours later that the squire 
or any of his friends return home. They who 
have hunted are in boundless spirits, having 
had a first-rate run; they who have not 
hunted have been equally well amused by a 
capital luncheon. and an afternoon of shopping 
and exploring in the neighboring town. 

They are all of them loitering about in the 
hall discussing and recounting the day’s ex- 
ploits, when a startling piece of news puts all 
other and minor events out of their heads. 

Miss Roche has gone! . 

Dorothy’s maid, handing an open telegram 
to the squire, is telling him as best she can— 
for his many interruptions—that her mistress 
had told her to say that the telegram would 
explain why Miss Roche had been suddenly 
summoned to town, and thatshe her mistress) 
was lying down in her room. her cold being 
bad, but hoped to join them at tea. 

To most of them it is goed news. The 
women, indeed, regard it as a direct interpo- 
sition of Providence in their favor : and even 
the men do not show so much regret as they 
might reasonably be expected to do at the 
loss of so beautiful a weman. Most of them 
have suffered in one way or another trom the 
variety of her moods during the last few days. 
Only the squire frets and fumes, and works 
himself into a tantrum, reading the telegram 
over at least a dozen times and with a dozen 
different intonations. 

**MRS. THEODORE ROCHE, Park Street, Mayfair, to 


Miss ROCHE, The Manor House, Brookdene, 
—shire: 


“T am very unwell. 
next train, if possible.”’ 


Come home at once. By 


“Til indeed!” he says, strutting up and 
down, and flourishing the paper in his hand. 
“Who the dickens believes in her illnesses ? 
Precious good thing if she died! But why the 
deuce can’t she do it without her grand- 
daughter to look on? Painted old hag! I 
wonder what she'll look like in another 
world?” 

He is the only one whose belief in Miss 
Roche, and whose admiration of her beauty, 
is left untarnished in all its honest ignorance ; 
and he is the only one who loudly and genu- 
inely laments the inopportune illness of Mrs. 
Roche. But there is no one to tell him, and, 





perhaps, only one or two of the acutest of the 

party who even guess that she has fallen thus 

suddenly ill at the direct and peremptory 

command of her granddaughter. 
* ” * * * 

When the cuckoo clock in the hall chimes 
the half-hour after tour, and they have all of 
them dispersed and gone their several ways— 
the men to examine the legs of their favorite 
hunters, or to smoke a cigar on the terrace, as 
their taste may lead them; the women to go 
through that varied and gossiping process 
classified under the general head of * taking 
off their things ”; a little figure creeps stealth- 
ily down the broad oak staircase, casting anx- 
ious glances here and there—more like a 
timorous burglar, or a girl going toa stolen 
interview with her lover, than like the proud 
littie mistress of the house, who has always 
held her head so high above the touch of 
shame or dishonor. And, indeed, it the inter- 
view to which she is going be not a stolen 
one, it is at least a secret one, or she wishes 
it to be. 

About a quarter of an hourago her maid had 
brought her a little note. written in so blurred 
and strangé a hand she had scarce recognized 
it for Raymond’s, asking her to come to him in 
the library. And though by that time her illness 
was indeed no longer a feigned one, though the 
pain in ber aching brows had wellnigh reached 
that stage when actual physical torment dulls 
mental consciousness, she had risen from her 
bed, and, bathing her face and smoothing her 
hair into some semblance of her ordinary 
composure, has come down to see him. 

She has already endured so much in this one 
day that she would willingly, if she could, 
have put off the miserable explanation between 
herself and him; but she knows that they 
must meet at dinner—must, with all eyes upon 
them, hear Miss Roche's sudden departure dis 
cussed and commented upon, and that it is in 
truth better to be prepared. For all that she 
stands a full minute, with her hand on the 
door, sick with fear and dread. 

Then she gathers up her courage, turns the 
handle, and goes in. 

By the dim light of the swinging lamp she 
sees that Raymond is sitting by the table, his 
head resting on his folded arms. He rises as 
she enters and comes to meet her and they 
stand for a moment looking into each other’s 
faces. 

And as she looks, all the anger that is left in 
her heart against him— which is in truth not 
very great—dies utterly. 

It is impossible, looking into his dull and 
haggard eyes, not to see how cruelly he has 
suffered. It is equally impossible for a woman 
who loves him as she does, not to feel her 
heart swell with such tenderness and pity as 
go near to obliterate her anger. 

He leads her to a chair by the fire and 
places her there. Full of the confession that is 
trembling on his lips, blinded to all other 
things by the sense of shame that is over- 
mastering him, he has no eyes to see the 
strangeness of her manner, or to understand 
that she already knows as much as he can tell 
her. 

Once he tries to begin—and once or twice 
he fails ; and she—being so sorry for him, so 
generous by nature, is on the point of speak- 
ing, of telling him that she knows, of sparing 
him the pain and humiliation of confcssion— 
when he puts out his hand and arrests her. 

“Stay a moment,” he says, quickly. ‘ Do 
not speak to me until i have told you what I 
have tosay. When you have heard, you will 
probably never want to speak to me any 
more. Dorothy,” turning round and looking 
at her, ‘‘in all the years that we have known 
each other, I never thought that I should 
stand before you ashamed to look into your 
face, ashamed,” flushing hotly, “to tell. you 
what a villain I have been. If you had chosen,” 
he goes on rapidly, incoherently, *‘ among all 
the many adventurers who think a woman 
fair sport, you would scarcely have found one 
who could more cruelly have betrayed you 
than the man you have known and trusted all 
your life, and who,” with a terrible laugh, 
“has always prated so loudly of honor and 
honesty. “I,” hesitating and faltering. “1 
have——”’ 

“ Stop !”? putting out her hands as if to ward 
off a blow, “I will not hear it. You shall not 
tell me. I—I know it.” 

‘© You know it ?’’ his face blanching. 

‘Last night,”’ she goes on, her lips quiver- 
ing, “‘I saw you on the terrace—I. Oh, Ray, 
Ray !” falling into a sudden agonized weeping. 
“How could you do it! How could you break 
my heart?” 

He takes a step forward. and then stands 
still. He has no longer any right to touch her. 

“Dorothy, stop crying,’ he says. hoarsely, 
his face working with an uncontrollable emo- 
tion. ‘My dear--stop crying! Reproach me 
—curse me—do anything but cry. I have been 
mad—stark staring mad! Now that I have 
come back to my senses, it seems to me in- 
credible, impossible, that I should have so 
much as wounded your little finger for her 
sake.”’ 

“Do you mean,” says Dorothy, lifting up 
her face where the tears are still slowly 
coursing each other down, surprise and un- 
belief contending in her voice, ** that—that— 
you do not love her?” 

“Tove her,” he cries, with bitter passion. 
“Love a woman who, with all the ways and 
wiles that lie at her command, tricks a man 
out of his senses, and then turns round and 
laughs at him for believing in her, and tells 
him to his face that she was only making a 
fool of him.” 

“Are you sure,” says Dorothy, after a mo- 
ment of incredulous silence, “ that it is true? 
Are you sure that she does not really love 
you?” 

‘Love me! Do not you understand that she 
hates me. and that to gratify some poor petty 
spite on me. she has had her revenge! God 
knows,”’ his passion dying, his misery return- 
ing, “it has been a complete one. Understand 





me,” a moment later, “I do not pretend that I 
have not been almost as bad as she. I ought to 
have made such a revenge impossible to her. 
but,” with a bitter laugh, ‘for the love that 
remains between us, if looks or words or 
thoughts could kill, | doubt if either she or I 
would be alive at this moment.” 

After that there is silence. He is pacing up 
and down the room. She is sitting still where 
he had placed her, with her face hailf-hidden 
by her hands. What more, indeed, is there 
that can be said between them? 

After a while he pauses in his restless walk 
a little way off from her, and looks very wist- 
fully at the small, bent head. 

“ Dorothy, will you say good-by ?” he says, 
in a voice that trembles in spite of all his 
efforts. ‘I do not ask you to forgive me. I 
know that you cannot do that yet. I know, 
too, that I can no more have part or lot in 
your life. All the hopes and the pleasant 
plans that we built up between us I have de- 
stroyed by my own folly. It is hard enough 
on me-—-it is doubly hard on you.”’ 

But she does not speak—she cannot. She is 
struggling with the tears that are filling and 
blinding her eyes, welling up and brimming 
over, and she must not let him see them. Do 
not her tears vex him? 

‘*] shall go away,’ he goes on, after a while, 
in a dull, worn voice, “as soon as | can, with- 
out letting them think I have followed her. 
You must explain to the squire as you think 
best, why—it is all over between us.” Then, 
after a little pause, ‘1 do not ask you to say 
anything to me now. I ought to thank you 
that you have spared me the many bitter 
things that you might have said to me; but if, 
in the years to come, when you are happy 
without me, your heart should so far soften 
towards me that you can honestly forgive the 
injury I have done you, will you send me a 
word to say 8o?”’ 

The exceeding tenderness and remorse of 
his tone overcomes the small remnant of her 
self-control, and she bursts into bitter weeping. 

For a moment he stands looking at her, his 
face working. 

“If it be any comfort to you to know that I 
am as wretched as you are,” he says, with a 
voice whose trembling he can no longer con- 
ceal—* that the poor, paltry passion for which 
I have betrayed you being dead, I am amazed 
at its momentary existence— that 1 have loved 
you always~— shall love you——” but there 
he breaks down. “I cannot stand it,” he says, 
huskily, and turns away. 

‘Stay!’ cries Dorothy, starting up and 
stretching out her arms to him with a great 
cry-acry of such exceeding tenderness and 
love and sorrow that it goes to his very heart. 
“Do not you see—do not you understand,” 
sobbing so that she can scarce speak, “ that 
I do forgive you, that I have forgiven you, all 
along—almost. If, indeed, it is true that you 
do love me—not her—then, do not go—but 
slay.” 

And in a moment—before yet the words 
are spoken—she is in his arms, weeping her 
very heart out on his breast.” 

‘““My dear,” he says, as soon as he can 
speak, “ you are more generous than any liv- 
ing woman, and yet if 1 take you at your word 
you would doubt me always, be miserable 
always.” 

But she, lifting her face for a moment, inter- 
rupts him. 

* IT can never be quite so happy as I was 
before, that is true.” she says, sadly and 
solemnly. ‘Jt will always be more easy for 
me to doubt. But, since God has given you 
back to me, I can never be quite miserable. 
“ Never.” breaking into fresh tears, “ half so 
miserable as I should be without you.” 

And so there is peace between them again. 
And though always in the background of their 
happiness there most lie one sore spot—on 
which neither will dare, for many years to 
come. to lay but a timid and shrinking touch— 
yet never, in all the days of their unbroken, 
untroubled affection has Dorothy crept nearer 
to her lover’s heart than she has at this mo- 
ment. 

. . * . . « 

Three mornings later—on the very morning 
when Dorothy’s party is to break up. each to 
go their different ways—Mrs. Drysdale, scan- 
ning the advertisement sheet of the Times while 
yet they are most of them dawdling or —,- 
ing over the breakfast-table, lays it suddenly 
down and looks about from one to another with 
a face bristling with delighted malice and all 
uncategorized uncharitableness. Any other 
woman would, guessing a certain sensitiveness 
in her friends, have kept her news until a 
more private occasion. 

she would rather have sacrificed her best 
gown than be balked of the opportunity of de- 
livering it in public. 

“ Listen!” she says, in a voice that com- 
mands general attention. “‘ On the — instant, 
at the British Embassy, Paris, Theodora, only 
daughter of the late Captain Theodore Roche, 
to Reginald, Viscount Aveling.’ ” 

And having read it, she looks around her on 
the open mouths, the pale and dismayed coun- 
tenances of the assembled company. 

“Good Lord!” says the squire, finding his 
voice— which indeed seldom fails him—first of 
all. “Is itahoax’? Is it—it cannot be possi- 
ble that she—- Good heavens! Dorothy, do 
you mean to tell me that your friend—the 
woman you asked here—has married that man 
—that—— Itis not true! I do not believe it. 
Give me the paper.” 

There is no one who has courage to remind 
him that it was he who had insisted, in defi- 
ance of the general opinion of the county, in 
asking Lord Aveling to his house; that it is 
he who has always been Miss Roche’s most 
zealous and affected partisan. Indeed, when 
he convinced himself, by seeing it in black and 
white, that the marriage is in all probability 
an accomplished fact, the epithets which he 
bestows on them both are so unsparing that 
there is no one who is brave enough to stem 
them. , 
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Among the storm of comments which, after 
the first hush of surprise, descend with un- 
flattering outspokenness on Miss Roche’s 
absent head, Dorothy, pale and trembling, 
rises from her seat, and leaves the room. 

“I knew that he wanted to marry her,” 
she says, in a shaking voice,“ but | never 
thought she would do it. I did not believe it— 
I did not know ot it. That is ali I can tell you.” 

“For my own part,’ says Mrs. Drysdale, 
who belongs to a certain not unfashionable set 
who call aspade a spade. and do not hesitate to 
say the things other people content themselves 
with thinking, “if she were my friend I should 
think it was a comfort they had thought it 
necessary to be married at ali. Lord Aveling's 
last wife divorced him, did she not. This 
time——”’ 

“It will be even running between them,” 
says Charlie Drysdale, aside, completing the 
sentence at which even his wife hesitates. 

But among those who have loved her and 
those who have admired her, there is only one 
—the woman whom she has most wronged— 
who in her heart does her justice. 

And to her there comes sometimes, into the 
midst of her own happiness, the remembrance 
of a beseeching voice, saying : 

“Some day—not now—but in the years 
to come, you will say to yourself, ‘She was 
bad enough, but she did her best to make 
atonement.’ You will be sorry that you did 
not say just once—only once —‘ | forgive you.’ ” 

For after all, she was sorry. 

THE END. 








GUITEAU’S MURDEROUS ASSAULT ON 
HIS GUARD. 


HE excitement produced throughout the coun- 
try by the intelligence of the President’s last 
relapse was intensified on Wednesday last by thean- 
nouncement that Guiteau had, that morning, at- 
tempted to murder one of his guards in the jail 
By some means he had become possessed of a sharp 
knife made from the steel shank of a shoe, At half- 
past four in the morning William McGill, one of the 
guards, was informed by the sentry, who paced be- 
fore Guiteau’s cell, that the prisoner was acting in 
astrange manner. McGill at once went to the cell, 
and found Guiteau upon the bed ina partly recum- 
bent position resting on his left elbow. Suspecting 
that Guiteau had attempted to commit suicide, he 
entered the cell, and, by the dim light of the gas in 
the opposite corridor, he saw a knife clinched in 
the assassin’s hand. Drawing his revolver he 
leveled it at Guiteau and demanded the knife. The 
revolver was not cocked, and was drawn merely to 
intimidate. When the knife was first demanded, 
the prisoner replied ;: ‘*‘ By God, I haven't no knife !”’ 
and upon the reiteration of hiscommand the guard 
approached nearer and tq the right of the prisoner. 
There was a space of about two feet between them. 
Guiteau then jumped to his feet, and, springing 
forward, made a downward sweep with the knife, 
cutting the outer clothes of his guard. Seeing that 
his attempt was unsuccessful, he made a rapid 
retrograde movement and managed to secure the 
guard’s arms. 

A struggle ensued for possession of both pistol 
and knife, during which the former was discharged 
toward the ceiling. The report brought Mr. Jones, 
another guard, and the sergeant of the soldiers, 
who are stationed at the jail, to the cell. When 
they came Guiteau released his hold, and dropped 
on his bed, crying: 

“ They are trying to kill me! Give me my pistol; 
it belongs to me!”’ 

He was secured and locked up, and the knife was 
taken from the cell, which was thoroughly searched 
for other weapons. After the affray Guiteau spoke 
of it as a pre-arranged plan to kill him, forgetting 
the fact’'that he made the first hostile assault. He 
appeared perfectly cool and collected when he was 
disarmed, but the gleam of his eyes boded no good 
to any one who was concerned should he have the 
opportunity of doing harm. During the tussle he 
made no cry, and his object seemed to be only to 
take the life of one who had him in custody, for he 
— all his sufferings to those in whose charge 

© is. 


AMERICAN CANUE RACES. 


TJ\HE second annual meeting and regatta of the 

American Canoe Association were held at 
Canoe Islands, Lake George, N. Y., on the 11th, 
12th and 13th duys of August. As might be ex. 
pected from the nature of the Association, the races 
filled the greater part of the three days’ assembly, 
the annual business meeting and election of officers 
occupying but a few hours on the llth. Canoe 
Islands lie low upon the surface of the deep blue 
waters, filling the mountain-rimmed basin of Lake 
George. They are about five miles from Caldwell, 
the head of the lake, and three and a half trom 
Crosbyside. They are the property of three gentle- 
men of the American Canoe Association—Judge 
Longworth, 6f the Cincinnati Canoe Club, and the 
vice-president of the association; Lucien H. Wul- 
sin and N. H. Bishop, the secretary of the associa- 
tion. These gentlemen extend a hearty welcome to 
all amateur canoeists. The Lorna Island is most 
frequented. 

For several days previous to the meet, canoeists 
were seen sailing or paddling up to the islands 
either from Caldwell or Baldwin’s, the town at the 
lower end of the lake. The tents and other camp 
equipage had been previously sent by express, and 
as soon as the canoes were beached the work of 
raisi tents and building fires wasdone. Man’s 
ho ping, as exemplified on the islands, is 
essentially simple and labor-saving. The plainest 
fare satisfies the appetites of the housekeepers, and 
tin plates and cups form the service, spread upon 
a box, the head of a barrel, or the grass. A blanket 
or a folding. canvas cot makes a satisfactory bed. 
Seventy canoeists thus gathered together. They 
represent the principal canoe clubs of the country 
and any number of styles of canoe building. The 
clubs represented are the Knickerbocker of New 
York, the New York Canoe Club, the Ottawa of 
Toronto, the Cincinnati Cahoe Club, the Cleveland 
Canoe Club, the Petersborough Club of Ontario, the 
Whitehall Canve Club and the Lake George VUanoe 
Club. 

Shortly before ten o’clock on the morning of the 
i1lth the mellow horn sounded on the islands. The 
canoeists, at the sound of the horn, hastened to the 
shore, and, launching their dainty craft, hoisted 
sail. Commodore W. L. Alden and Vice-Commo- 
dore Nicholas Longworth got under way first, and 
then the graceful fleet made way against an unfa- 
vorable headwind towards Crosbyside, There the 
smooth-shaven lawn and the ample porch were 
thronged with the guests of the house and of the 
neighboring hotels. A meeting of the association 
was held, Commodore Alden presiding, and work- 
ing committees ior the year were appointed. The 
election of officers and other business were tem por- 
arily deferred, and the meeting adjourned for the 


day. 
At three o'clock the horn summoned the canoeists 
to the pier, Two birch-bark canoes, impelled by four 





St. Regis Indians from an encampment at the lower 
end of the lake, glided in among the fanciful craft 
of the white men. The Indiaas, with their rude 
paddies upon their knees, stolcally gazed upon 
their excited white brothers. 

At twenty-five minutes past three the first race of 
the series was started, a paddling one, At dawn on 
the following day the lake was ruffled by a gentle 
breeze from the south. After the canoeists had 
cooked their breakfasts and smoked their pipes they 
began to prepare for the work of the second day of 
the regatta. At aboutten o’clock the launching blast 
of the fieet-horn sounded, and the canoeists shot 
out from their island retreat and began a wearl- 
some beating against the light headwind towards 
Crosbyside. The last of the boats reached the plier 
there at about noon to find the lawn covered with 
gay parties from the hotels, Several birch canoes, 
impelled by the muscular arms of as many brace of 
Kenakis Indians, whose tribe is centred near St. 
Francis, Canada, glided from the shelter of an island 
where [ndians of several tribes »:ather every Summer 
to dispose of wares made by their squaw& A purse 
was collected and temptingly displayed to the 
Indians, and they readily consented to contest its 
possession with their paddies. The canoes were of 
the kind that red men have used upon Lake George 
and Lake Champlain from time immemorial. They 
were of rude construction, and apparently of great 
weight. The entries were three canoes, and much 
interest was excited by the contest. 

During the day there were sailing races for the 
three classes of canoes, a single hunting canoe race, 
a canoe chase over Jand and water, and a capsizing 
race for all canoes. At night, at many of the resorts 
near the island, the guests made displays of fire- 
works in honor of the canoeists, and fountains of 
fire played for hours. Young men and women went 
out in small boats and made the night melodious 
with their songs. 

On the third day there were paddling, sailing and 
double hunting races, ani a race for all canoes 
(without time allowance), the course to be gone over 
once with paddle and once under sail; sail to be 
made after paddling course is finished, without 
disembarking from canoe. 

The officers elected were: Nicholas Longworth, of 
the Cincinnati Canoe Club, Commodore; J. Edwards, 
of the Petersborough Canoe Club of Ottawa, Vice- 
Commodore; Arthur Brentano. of the Knickerbocker 
Canoe Club of New York, Kear Commvdore; and 
D. C. A. Neide of the Lake George Club, Secretary 
and Treasurer, 








How Salmon are Caught on the Columbia River. 


THE San Francisco (Cal.) Sul/ein, in a recent issue, 
says: “ From an English gentleman, who has lately 
traveled overland from British Columbia to this 
city, we learn that a new device, which has been 
patented, is now in operation taking salmon on the 
Columbia River. This device, a machine, is known 
as‘ Williams’s Patent Fishing Wheel,’ and is located 
on the Oregon side of the Columbia River, abouta 
mile anda half below the Cascades. This device 
consists of a jetty of rocks built out from a point on 
the shore of the river, outside of which is a planked 
sluiceway, to which an undershot wheel, witb large 
tank buckets, revolves. The sluiceway was built 
when the river was at its lowest stage of water, and 
the wheel is hung 80 that it can be raised or lowered 
as may be desired, according to stage of water. The 
instinct of the salmon is to run up the river along- 
side of the bank instead of midchannel. By this the 
fish can take advantage of the eddies below jutting 
points of land. On these projecting points of land 
the Indians have from time immemorial taken 
salmon in large numbers by using dip nets. The 
jetty, built out from the point, makes a larger and 
longer slack water vehind It, and the salmon round- 
ing the point rush into tne siuiceway to get up the 
river. In the sluiceway the wheel, which revolves 
in the current, Is gauged so as to sweep withina 
foot of the bottom, and the salmon are scooped up 
in the tanks or buckets, which latter let out the 
water as they ascend. On the wheel descending the 
fish are thrown out tnto a trough or gutter leading 
to a pen below, where they remain until taken away 
to be canned. The arrangement of the sluice, 
wheel, etc., is a must successful one, the catch of 
adult salmon, which are the only ones canned, run- 
ning from 1,500 to 4,000 per day. There is virtually 
no expense in taking the fish save attending to the 
pen. As the fishermen who take salmon in boats in 
the Lower California Kiver demand and receive 
from fifty to sixty cents per fish from the canneries, 
one can readily see what a vast profit the use of the 
wheel makes to the cannery connected with it. In 
fact, if the use of this wheel increases on the 
Upper Columbia River, the canneries located near 
Astoria, and all others who depend on boat-fishing, 
will either have to give up business or run at a loss 
from a reduction in price of canned salmon, while 
their rivals will get rich. 

“There are about three thousand men employed 
in the boats and making nets for salmon on the 
Columbia River, which the general use of this wheel 
will throw out of work, and at the same time the 
permanent plant of the canneries, consisting of 
piers and buildings, estimated at more than 
$250,000, will become worthless. These two items— 
the non-employment of boatmen, etc., and perma- 
nent plant of canneries—are, however, the least of 
the evils which will come from the use of Williams’s 
patent fish-wheel. Our informant states that the 
wheel scoops up all sizes of salmon from one 
pound weight upwards. Fish below six pounds 
weight are not used in canning, but are thrown 
back into the river dead, and float away. Atone 
emptying out of the pen, which he witnessed, sev- 
eral hundred of the young salmon were thrown 
away as above stated, and, as this occurs three 
times daily, many thousands of immature fish are 
destroyed weekly, which would, in succeeding sea- 
sons, grow to a size fit for canning. In fact, it is 
simply a question of a few years—say five—with this 
fishing-wheel generally in use when salmon-can- 
ning on the Columbia River, which averages 
$2,500,000 to $3,000,000 annually, will have to cease 
for want of adult fish to can.’’ 


Chinese Printing. 


THE blocks are all of the same size, about eight 
inches by twelve inches, and about half an inch 
thick. Each Dlock represents two leaves, or four 
pages of the book, being engraved on both sides, 
The blocks for a complete work can thus be stowed 
away in avery small compass. The cost of engrav- 
ing a page of these wooden blocks is said to be but 
littlo more than the expense of setting up a page of 
Chinese type and preparing it for the press. An 
edition of one copy can be printed if no more are 
required, and thus the expense of keeping a large 
stock of printed books on hand—some of which 
might eventually have to be sold as waste paper 
when they grow out of date or revisions had to be 
made, as is the case among ourselves—is entirely 
avoided. Any errors or misprints that may be dis- 
covered, can, as a rule, be corrected on the blocks 
with but very little trouble. A‘skillful printer can 
print by hand 6,000 leaves of two pages each in a 
day, using no press or machinery whatever. He 
supplies his own tools, and receives as wages about 
twenty-fivecents a day. The paper ordinarily used 
is white, and of tif. | est quality, although a yellow- 
ish kind is also made use of at a reduction of 
twenty per cent. on the selling price. The books 
are bound in the usual Chinese style, and fast d 
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The Insurrections in Africa, 


Scarcely a day passes that we do not read of attempts 
by Arab fanatics, or the marabouts, sometimes called the 
holy men, to incite the natives to open warfare by ap- 
pealing to their religious prejudices, In our last issue 
we gave a view of a marabout riding through a village 
at Satda with boly banners flying, and urging the faith- 
ful to take up arms in defease of their religion. Our 
illustration this week shows a band of Arabs, unaccom- 
paned by a marabout, but baving musical instruments, 
making a praying pilgrimage, and loudly supplicating 
for the succees of the tribes in the struggle with the 
French. The last instance of this religious excitement 
occurred at Susa on August 13th, when an Arab ran 
tbrough the streets calling on the Arabs to join bim ina 
holy war. He and his followers were seized after they 
had murdered a Maltese. The British man - of- war 
Monarch landed 300 mea, but order was restored with- 
out their help. There is still much excitement at Sfax 
and vicinity, the natives being by no means conquered 
in spirit, though submissive to overpowering forces. 
Their guus do not count for much io a contest with the 
improved rifles of the French, yet nothing disturbs 
them so much as the loss or surrender of the weapons. 
After the capture of Sfax, quite a body of tusurgents 
were forced to surrender their guns, and as they deposited 
them at the footof a large tree, their faces exhibited the 
most sullen and sombre expression. 


Technical Education in London, 


The subject of technical education appears just now 
to be attracting as much attention in Europe as in this 
country. Institutions of this character already es- 
tablished are being officially investigated, and new ones 
are in course of erection, or are proposed in many 
of the large cities at bome and abroad. Ia July 
last the Prince of Wales laid the foundation - stone 
of the central institution of the City and- Guilds of 
Loadon Institute, on Exhibition Road, South Kensing- 
ton. The structure will have a froot of 300 feet, and 
tive stories, all but the top one averaging 15 feet 9 
inches, from floor to floor. The entrance will be ap- 
proached by about sixteen steps from Exhibition Road, 
through a large and handsome ball, 37 feet by 33 feet 6 
inches, the groined ceiling of which will be supported 
by four pillars, one of which is the granite shaft set by 
the Prince of Wales. There will be two lecture theatres, 
with preparation-rooms behind them, each capable of 
holding 208 students; on the first floor there will bea 
library 37 feet by 33 feet. Among other provisions for 
technical or scientific education, there will be chemical 
laboratories 76 feet by 50 feet in extent. The total cost 
is estimated at about £66,000. 


Examining Chinese Emigrants in 
Port Jackson. 


The circumstance of the small-pox outbreak in Syd- 
ney being traceable to a Chinaman forming one of the 
emigrants recently arriving in New South Wales, has 
naturally directed attention to the manner in which the 
medical examinations of new arrivals are conducted. 
Our illustration represents the medical inspection of the 
Chinese passengers on board the City of Brisbane, at 
Port Jackson. In some instances attempts are alleged 
to have been made for the purpose of enabling China- 
men suffering from slight ailments to evade inspection; 
but these are rarely successful in consequence of the ex- 
perience and vigilance exercised by the medical officer, 
who is fully alive to the necessity for keeping a sharp 
eye on the tricks of the innocent-looking Celestial. 


The Belvedere Garden at Vienna, 


The Belvedere Palace at Vienna was built by Prince 
Eugene of Saxony, who resided in it during the latter 
years of his life. It consists of two buildings, the Upper 
and Lower Belvedere, situated at the foot and at the 
summit of a gentie eminence, the intervening slope 
being occupied by a fine public garden. The Lower 
Belvedere contains the Ambras collection of ancient 
armor, paintings and jewels, which were rempyed from 
the Castle of Ambras, in Tyrol, in 1796, and placed here 
in 1808. The Imperial Picture Gallery is in the Upper 
Belvedere. The terrace in front commands one of the 
most pleasing views of Vienna. Both buildings are open 
to the public, free of cost, on designated days, and are 
very deserving of a close inspection. The garden be- 
tween the buildings is a popular rendezvous, particu- 
larly im the morning. 


Translation of the Remains of Pius IX. 


The funeral procession of Pius 1X., crossing tie plazza 
of St. Peter on the midnight of July 13th, was the most 
imposing, splendid spectacle that Rome has witnessed 
for many aday. The streets were as light as day; they 
were so crowded with people it was difficult in many 
pleces for carriages to pass; and the wide open windows 


of houses and palaces were filled with eager faces. As 


the procession, with their torch-bearers, approached the 
bridge of St. Angelo, a pursuing crowd began crying, 
hooting, yelling. There were enough men in the pro- 
cession to have massacred these ruffians, but the 
solemn charge they were guarding gave them moral 
courage enough to resist punishing the low offenders as 
they merited. These outrages continued during the 
whole course of the procession. At the railway-station 
the mob began pelting the carriages and torch-bearers 
with stones, aod continued this attack to the very plazza 
of the church. When the car reached the church-door 
the mob plunged inward; a grand scuffle between the 
ruffians and torch-bearers followed, and for some few 
minutes it seemed as if the processionalists should all be 
murdered or trampled to death by the startled horses. 
Then, and only then, the prudent guards blew tbree 
blasts of a trumpet, the signal for the troops. The 
cowardly mob fled as the military marched up and 
cleared the plazza, but continued their demoniac cries 
and boots in the distance. The coffin was rolled from 
the car up an inclined plane into the church, where it 
was received by the three Cardinal executors of Pius IX. 
and the Capuccini Fathers; then it was rolled across the 
church to the subterranean chapel, and immediately 
lowered into the crypt. The Cardinal Vicar Monac la 
Valette gave the extreme absolution to the corpse, and 
celebrated Mass at the eubterranean altar of St. Lorenze. 


Jubilee of the First ‘* King’s’’ Regiment 
ot Bavarian Infantry at Munich. 


One of the most imposing and gala sights ever wit- 
nessed by the worthy burghers of the quaint old City of 
Munich was on the recent occasion of the jubilee of 
‘“‘The King’s,’ the First Regiment of Bavarian Infantry, 
which paraded in its full strength on the 22d of June 
last, in that magnificent street which sweeps up to the 
world-renowned picture-gallery on the eminence over- 
looking the city. The regiment was astir from an early 
hour, and left its quarters at nine o'clock sharp, being 
led by a company in the uniform worn by the dis- 
tinguished corps in 1778. A bust of the beloved but 
invisible King was inserted between two tribunes, or 
balconies, draped with flowers. One of these balconies 
was occupied by the Princesses of the blood royal; the 
other by chiefs of the Cabinet, the Mayor, and by mili- 
tary officers of distinction, in gala attire. The march 
past was a splendid pageant, the ‘swing’ of the regi- 
ment being considered by the military men present to 
be simply perfect. Not a hitch occurred to mar the 

le, and irom the gorgeous drum major to the last 





with white silk thread. They present an appear- 
ance which satisfies the taste of the most fasti- 
dious native. 





file every man seemed to be at his very best, The 
music by the band so delighted the princess that it-was 
commanded for the afternoon in the English Garden, so 





that the citizens might have an opportunity of enjoying 
it at leisure and in companionship with kragels of their 
splendid beer. 


AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


—Tue Boer flag was hoisted at Pretoria, in the 
Transvaal, on August 8h. 


—Tuer Nationa! Convention of Railroad Com- 
missioners will be held at Atlanta on October 11th. 





Mr. Gitzert, of the Indiana University, 
Bloomington, was injured recently while descending the 
Matterborn, 

—A pispatcn from Rome says meetings to 
protest against the Papal Guarantees law are organizing 
at Milan, Leghorn, Pisa and Girgenti. 


—Txux Free Library of San Francisco, started 
two years ago, now contains over 30,500 volumes, and 
its readers in July averaged nearly 1,100 a day. 


— Tur Association of Paris Republican Journal- 
ists, with M. Lockroy for its President, will give a grand 


Sete and ‘newspaper fair” in the Tuilleries gardens on 


the 4th of September next. 


—Tue London Shakers number 350, two-thirds 
of whom are women and girls, and their property is 
valued at $1,500,000. Members relinquish all claims on 
retiring from the community. 


~ Ir is hiuted that Paris intends to hold an In- 
ternational Exhibition in 1889, when the centenary of 
the “great and terrible year’’ will be celebrated all 
over France with immense enthusiasm. 


—A creat Land League Convention will be 
held at Newcastle-on-Tyne on August 29th, at which 
Mr. Parnell will makq a statement in regard to the 
future action of the Home Rule members. 


—Tuxe Spanish newspapers maintain that the 
French soldiers who captured Sfax insulted the Spanish 
flag. An Arab fanatic attempted to raise a holy war at 
Susa, recently, but he and his followers were seized. 


—Tue Apache Indians, a few days since, sur- 
rounded a small Mexican village, eighteen miles from 
Rio Purco, a point on the Atlantic aod Pacific Railway, 
and murdered twenty-seven out of the twenty-nine in- 
habitants, 

—Tus Indian agent at Rosebud attributes the 
murder of Spotted Tail to a conspiracy organized by 
Black Crow, who coveted the chieiship. The agent re- 
commends the Government not to appoint a successor 
to Spotted Tail. 


—Tue Russian Government is making in- 
quiries into the wholesale attacks on the Jews which 
have occurred in several provinces there, The Emperor 
of Germany has ordered a special report to be made to 
him on the Jew-bating in Pomerania. 


—Dvnrine the last year Germany imported from 
America 64,979,932 gallons of refined and 2,703,109 
gallons of raw petroleum. Petroleum springs have 
been discovered near Hanover, from which Germany 
hopes to provide in part for her own wants. 


—Tue forthcoming report of the superintendent 
of the free delivery system will show that during the 
year there has been in the cities of New York, Boston 
and Philadelphia an increase of from five to fifteen per 
cent. in the number of letters, papers and postal cards 
collected and delivered. 


—Apvicks from Alaska report that the sledging 
party from the United States revenue cutter Corwin 
reached the Waukerem River on June 2d, and fell in 
with a party of natives who exbibited articles taken 
from the wreck of a whaler believed to have been the 
Vigilant. It is believed that the vessel was wrecked as 
far back as 1879. 


—Tue Cleveland Board of Trade has presented 
a gold medal to John Miller, a modest bero of that city, 
a diver by occupation, who bas saved from drowning at 
least seventy-five persons. Mr. Miller formerly led a 
dissipated life, but since his reformation four years ago 
he has won the respect and admiration of thousands by 
his sturdy morality, unselfishness and dauutiess courage. 


—ENG.isu crop reports in the leading agricul- 
tural journals represent that of the acreage under wheat 
51 per cent, will give an average yield, 8 per cent. will 
be above the average and 41 below the average. Wet 
weather has retarded harvesting. The first of the 
wheat threshed has belied its appearance, the head be- 
ing thin. The wheat crop in France will be below the 
average. 

—An American committee has obtained leave to 
place in the great west window of the Church of St. 
Margaret, Westminster, a memorial of Sir Walter 
Raleigh.. The Caxton Memorial Committee, which had 
desired to take advantage of the restoration of the 
church to place a window in this space to commemorate 
William Caxton, England’s earliest printer, has been 
allotted instead the window over the door. 


—Tue wheat crop in England, according to 
that excellent authority, Mr. James Caird, has been in- 
jured by rain and mildew, Owing to diminished capital, 
farmers have taken to a lower scale of farming. Mr. 
Caird estimates that England will require 16,000,000 
quarters (128,000,000 bushels) of foreign wheat. In 
France the wheat cropis scant. The live stock in Great: 
Britain has decreased 12 per cent. within the last two 
years. 

—VixerniA, which paid no attention to cotton 
culture until recently, is now turning to it on a con- 
siderable scale,-and with pronounced success. Cotton 
plantations now exist in all of the southern counties of 
the State, and thousands of bales were produced last 
year. It has been found that the cultivation of tobacco 
bas been growing voprofitable, besides exhausting the 
soil, and this is likely to make cotton growing general 
throughout the State. j ‘ 


—A VoLcANic eruption took place in the moun- 
tain about twenty miles east of Mount Idaho, in Idaho 
Territory, on August 9th, sending forth a columa of 
fire and smoke several hundred feet in height, and a 
rock which fell at a distance of several miles from the 
place of eruption, Smoke was still issuing from the 
opening at the last accounts. Evidences of volcanic 
action at some former periods exist in many places in 
the immediate vicinity. 


—TurovGu the co-operation of the chief of the 
Government Signal Service, Captain J. B. Connor, of the 
Indiana State Bureau of Statistics, announces that he 
will soon be enabled to establish signal stations and 
weather service in a majority of the counties of the 
State. He is now sending out circulars in relation to 
the establishment of these stations, and the necessary 
blanks are being forwarded to schools and other public 
institutions already provided with the requisite appara- 
tus. e 

—Tue great musical festival to be given at 
Brighton on September 6th, 7th and 8th, in order to re 
ceive a number of Continental choral societies, and give 
them a brilliant reception at that great watering-place, 
promises to be a remarkable gathering. The French 
Ambassador, the members for Brightoa, and a number 
of the greatest musical celebrities have siguified their 
lively ioterest in the affair. Competing societies are ex- 
pecied to be present from Lille, Chalons-sur-Marnae, 
Maos, Chartres, Cherbourg, and other places. It will be 
a grand national gathering. . 
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TO MURDER WILLIAM MoGILL, A 


From a Sgeron sy A. B. Suuuts.—See Pace 7. 


GUARD IN THE DISTRICT JAIL, AUGUST 17rn. 
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IN PACE. 
ITH all things else I strive, There is the war 

Of plan with consummation; the desire 
To hold the charmed circles of peace entire 
Through constant interfering strife and jar. 
There is the watch to keep Hope's fickle star 
Burning upon Life’s height with silver fire; 
The wish to pluck the rose, nor feel the brier; 

To shrink the blow, though honored were the scar. 
But with you have I neither wish nor will; 
My hand is passive and my eye content; 

I sit beside you, vitalized, but atill 
Feeding my soul as at a sacrament— 

The while my pulses with sweet music thrill, 
You theskilled player, my heart the instrument. 





Or, 
A FIAT OF DRACO. 


By Miss ANNIE DUFFELL. 


CHAPTER XXXVII.—(CONTINUED). 


6¢¢F\ROM that moment life became a bur- 

den and a curse to Natallie. Bound 

down in a merciless bondage, cov- 
ered with infamy, unable to step in public 
without being pointed at as the most success- 
ful and notorious woman of her order, con- 
scious that her mother was pining in confine- 
ment, and that they were forever separated, 
her trust betrayed, the glad, free faith of her 
youth killed, | doubt not that she would have 
sought emancipation in death had it not been 
for that parent, over which she kept that dis- 
tant, pitiful watch. A grand courage took 
possession of her; her life has been one long- 
continued torture—blank, sorrowful, shame- 
tul—filled with the agony of a blighted youth 
and an outraged love, yet never a murmur of 
it has escaped her. A grand and unflinching 
fortitude sustained her; her pride never 
yielded. Though in one sense I was her mas- 
ter, in another she was my sovereign. I 
feared and respected her, even while I sunk 
her in the eyes of the world. From Paris we 
started on a tour of traveling. The fame of 
Natallie’s marvelous beauty preceding us; we 
were always met by a perfect ovation from 
that class of the world to whom I looked for 
fortune. In the principal cities I established 
gaming-saloons, fitted up with palatial mag- 
nificence. In every place we became the 
rage. Natallie. from the lovely, careless, 
affectionate child, had merged into the heart- 
less and magnificent woman. Deceit, injury and 
unmerited shame had done their work. 
Though by this time she had gained the repu- 
tation of being the most unscrupulous adven- 
turess of the age, her haughty grace and dig- 
nity in presiding over the salons commanded 
untailing respect from all the habitués of the 
place. Her manners were as cold and im- 
perious asa sovereign : andthough there have 
been nobles who laid their fortunes at her 
feet—others who, ruined by my play and mad- 
dened by her loveliness and indifference, have 
shot themseives almost in her presence—there 
was no word in their address. no act in their 
manner, save those dictated by chivalry and 
a boundless adoration. 

‘¢* Of the remorse and the regret, of the tor- 
ture of such an existence, of the self-loathing, 
the horror and the guilt that overshadowed 
her in secret, I will not attempt to tell. I 
know that she has suffered ten thousand 
deaths ; that her soul has been pierced and 
torn by a travail, compared with which the 
rack would have been ease. From the wreck 
and ruin of her life her own intrinsic purity 
has been all that she has saved, and that is 
utterly untouched. There was only one thing 
that excelled the distinction of her beauty, and 
that was her allegiance to her lover. Though 
men have grown mad and drunk with love 
for her, the coldness and hauteur ‘ot her de- 
meanor have never lessened. I am lying on 
my death bed, and speaking of the most fam- 
ous adventuress of the age; but I call God 
to witness that, if ever there was a pure 
woman--a woman free from all sins of pas- 
sion—I believe that woman to be Natallie 
Doritia. Her life has been solitary, repressed, 
shut up, excluded from all friendly compan- 
ionship, forced into guilt, though loathing it, 
bearing that brand upon her forehead while 
her soul was stainless of its sin; but no peer- 
ess of the realm owns a more spotless honor 
than hers. 

“*In this bitter, silent martyrdom years 
yous, At last, to serve a purpose of my own, 

told her that her mother was dead. Then, 
when she thought the dear one, released from 
the bondage of life, did her grand courage 
falter. She fled from me, and after a long and 
careful search I discovered her living among the 
cod-tisheries of Newfoundland. There, in that 
crude and simple life, she was struggling for 
expiation. But could she ever purchase her 
ransom while I lived? I undeceived her as to 
her mother’s death. I dragged her back to the 
torture of her old life. But before leaving the 
fisheries I became possessed of the clews toa 
yreat mystery. That mystery is the one that 
is about to be disclosed concerning your 
brother, the Earl ot Sinclaire. The time is not 
far distant when you will understand all this ; 
so I will not waste my strength in unnecessary 
explanation ; sufficient to say that Natallie, 
while at the fisheries, formed the acquaintance 
of one Joan Forsyth’ ’?—Beaumont starts vio- 
lently —“‘ between whom and herself had 
sprung up astrong affection. While I was stay- 
ing there a destructive fire swept the village of 
Needle Rocks; scarcely a cabin was left 
standing. In the ashes of one of the huts I 
found a small iron box, containing the wild 
history of a life, also a picture. and a diamond, 
with histories attached to each. That was the 
only clew I had. But the account was written 
upon fine paper, headed with a coat-ot-arms 
that I doubted not belonged to an ancient 
family ; the picture was of an Englishman, 





the jewel, no doubt a family one, and of 
immense value, I determined to ferret the 
mystery out; in it 1 foresaw a fortune. And 
so far from diminishing it, my success only in- 
creased the insatiable greed for gold. 

“*] am speaking now of a short time'ago. I 
dragged my victim to England (a field we had 
not yet visited) to be your downfall. I had 
heard of your wealth and titles. I can never 
tell you of her struggles, her despairing agony 
before she would consent to sink again to her 
old life. I portrayed your character and his- 
tory to her, yet it but made her the more 
resolute not to fall into my path. How well I 
remember her words, as, for the first time in 
all the years of shame and agony I had caused 
her, she fell upon her knees before me: 
‘Spare him—spare me!” she cried. “ Through 
you I have ruined so many grand and fearless 
lives! And, by your own words, life has not 
given him much to be thankful for. Leave 
him, at least, his coldness and indifference!” 
But was I ever moved by consideration for an- 
other? You know the rest; how we came to 
London and, under the protection of Jerome, 
entered society. I own one of Jerome’s 
secrets—but no matter! But what you do nol 
know is that dreadful inner life of her, known 
among you as the Countess Melbourne—the 
shame, the horror, the fear, the self-loathing 
of it! What you do not know is that, while the 
world raved of her beauty and distinction, 
when she left some state ball and returned to 
her magnificent home, she went to strife and 
misery, to the bitter bondage that netted her 
womanhood down—to pray with wild, un- 
availing prayers for me to let this cup pass. 
Through all the long years that 1 have perse- 
cuted and poisoned her life, I think she never 
sufiered as she now suffered ; for, mark me, 
Beaumont, she loved you /— she whose soul was 
wounded by a broken faith, whose name was 
branded with the infamy that a faithless affec- 
tion flung upon it—who had tasted of the 
travail of the martyrs, unto whom life had re- 
vealed it-°lf in bitterness and mockery! She 
loves you! She must either destroy you by 
winning your love, and then showing herself to 
you the vile and wanton traitress [ made her, 
or consign to the fury of my baffled aims that 
existence to whom her own was devoted and 
which is now no more. Can you imagine what 
love would be to such a soul, sunk as it was 
in the sloughs of agony and despair—can you 
dream how precious, how hopeless, how worse 
than madness it was —you, rich in honor, 
friends and worldly distinction? She must 
make her choice, and she made it. The 
grandeur of her chained and tortured soul 
rose to sustain her, even as the strength and 
fealty of that old love rose paramount to the 
pain and the passion of the new. And, as 
through all her life she had been made the 
victim and the sacrifice of others, so now did 
she unhesitatingly make this final renuncia- 
tion. She would be true to that poor, helpless 
victim, dependent upon my mercy ; she would 
not falter in that frail, uncertain protection 
her degradation afforded! Does not the 
fidelity of her love show the grandeur of her 
nature ?- that love that outlived the separation 
ot years, that endured the torture of a life- 
long agony, that suffered and bore and sunk 
when fear could never have swayed or death 
terrified her!’ ” 

Beaumont's countenance is gray with an 
ashen shadow as of death ; that blind, uncon- 
scious agony of a heart-wounded brute darkens 
his eyes. He is shivering trom head to foot— 
shivering with a whirlwind of emotion that 
has never before touched him. Still he reads 
on. 
“<«Imagine my amazement when I discov- 
ered that the mystery with which I intended 
to make my fortune was connected with your 
brother! It was never my intention to dis- 
close his disgrace ; I only desired to extort 
money from him. Put 1 am not allowed to 
pursue my course. I am dying—oh. my God! 
how can | face the judgment? In the end I 
have tried to atone in a small degree for my 
years of deadly wrong to Natallie ; but will it 
avail? But I must hasten. There is one more 
reparation that | must make. There is a man 
suffering imprisonment now whois innocent— 
a man who, like many another. went down 
under my heel. Percy Dunworth never stole 
those diamonds. J took them, or took it, for 
one had disappeared years before. The Earl 
of Sinclaire’s wite took it when she returned 
to the fisheries. I do not know what her mo- 
tive was. The only link I needed in my chain 
ot evidence was the chair and fellow jewel. I 
must see if the latter corresponded before 1 
could be morally sure that Hagar Forsythe 
was the earl’s wife. We passed the most of 


our time—l and my confederate, Dupont—in. 


the neighborhood ot Sinclaire, where Natallie 
was then staying, if you remember. In the 
afternoon of the robbery I sent her a note say- 
ing that I must see her. At night I climbed to 
her window and entered her room. The rest 
of the household was away at a ball. I gave 
her chloroform ; then, while she was uncon- 
scious, disguised myself in one of her dresses 
and went to the earl’s chamber and got the 
jewel. Dunworth, who also remained at 
home, must have seen me, and, believing it to 
be Natallie, gave himself to shame and impris- 
onment to save the woman he loved!’ ”’ 

Again that great hoarse cry breaks from 
Beaumont. Percy was innocent--Percy for 
whom he refused to intercede in mercy, upon 
whom he flung every scorn and indignity, 
whom he taunted with hissin! How little and 
insignificant his own passion seems compared 
with the grandeur and magnanimity of that 
love that accepted in silence ineffaceable dis- 
grace—that went out in grand courage to a 
martyrdom unrepaid even by recognition. 

“«¢One thing more and I am done,’ continues 
the confession. ‘Natallie is sitting by my bed 
as I speak—Natallie wrecked and ruined for 
ever more, | fear! Since that night when you 
confronted us in her chamber Natallie has 
been insane. Your scorn and abuse accom- 
plished what years of deadly trial and bitter 





persecution could not achieve—her glorious 
intellect is at last dethroned, her brain as 
empty as a born idiot. Ask Joan; she will 
tell you the rest. God have mercy on my 
soul :’” 

Once again that hoarse cry breaks from 
England's Minister, and where he stands, smit- 
ten with retribution, he falls face downwards 
npon the tiled floor. Hours pass. He lies 
there like a dead man, mute and motionless ; 
but in his breast the maddening agony of 
guilt and self-condemnation. He doubted her 
—this woman.in whose presence he, with his 
pride and selfishness, was not fit to stand. 
Sin there may be. but what has he to say of 
it ?—he whose passions perchance have ruined 
his own son; whose nearest kin lived in a 
deadly, lite-long guilt! He begins to measure 
aright, now, that purple, empty world of the 
aristocrat. Having seen both orders of life— 
the high and the low—he beholds now in the 
former dishonor stripped of the gloss of hy- 
pocrisy, selfishness, greed, deceit; in the 
other, devotion untouched by the shame and 
censure of the world, sacrifice uncrowned by 
recognition. His idol is purified! The majesty 
of a life-long agony and oppression oblite- 
rates what little of actual guilt remains, the 
sacrifice of many years stamps the seal of 
oblivion upon the past! Measuring her silent 
endurance and voiceless martyrdom with the 
selfishness, deception, the glossed sin and infi- 
delities of the titled women of his own order, 
to what heights 1s she not exalted? She tied 
down in a deadly bondage, and compelled to 
outward shame through being the victim of a 
ruthless power—they swamped in secret guilt 
while possessing outward glory and sinking to 
dishonor through choice. From the wrest- 
lings of that self-communion Beaumont comes 
forth a new man, his soul purified of its sinful 
pride that exalted him in his own sight to the 
level of Deity — himself humbled, scourged 
and submissive. 

Some hours later he places the confession 
in Joan’s hands. His face is ghastly: there 
are heavy, dark circles under his sunken 
eyes ; he staggers slightly as he walks, like a 
man drunk. 

‘Where is she?” he mutters, while his 
heavy eyes seek her face. ‘Oh, my God, do 
not keep me from her a minute! Where is 
Natallie? I must see her!” 

‘She is in the next room.” 

He springs towards the door, but she inter- 
cepts him. 

‘* Stop !”? she says,a strange sternness in her 
young tace. ‘ You may not see her, my lord. 
Her constitution is entirely worn out, and she 
is now in the first stages of a slow and dan- 
gerous fever. The doctor thinks it almost im- 
possible for her to recover; but it she do get 
well, he believes it will cure her brain illness, 
will restore her reason.” 

A look of terrible pain has come into his 
eyes ; he staggers back and sinks in 4 chair. 
Joan reads the confession—reads it as well as 
she can through the mist of blinding tears. 
There is an intense silence in the room while 
the tangled, intricate web of a lifetime is 
made straight and clear, while the shadow of 
shame and calumny is brushed away, and the 
clear sunlight ot purpose and sacrifice shines 
out, never again to be darkened or miscon- 
strued by the narrow judgment of the world. 
When she is done reading, she drops upon her 
knees. The setting sun—struggling across the 
slate and roofs and spires—across the sin and 
evil, the virtue and honor, of a great city— 
shines straight in the strong dark face of this 
fisher-girl of Newfoundland’s rugged coast— 
this girl coming briefly forth from the ob- 
livion of her wild, rough home, and to which 
she will soon return, to be forgotten for ever 
by that world with which she has been com- 
pelled to mingle. 

“TI knew she was innocent,” she murmurs, 
softly—‘tinnocent as the angels of heaven. 
Ah, dear God, it is very good of you to make 
him see now in the end!” 





CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


$67 WANT to see the prisoner, Percy Dun- 
worth.” 

Beaumont stands before a keeper of the 
prison, his imperious voice waking the echoes 
of that dismal, cavernous institution of Her 
Majesty’s rigor. 

“Ah, certainly, sir!’ promptly returns the 
officer, with obsequious politeness. The face 
of the great statesman is well known in Lon- 
don, from Parliament to the slums. “But 
names are soon forgotten in our world. I'll 
just look at the books, sir, and see what 
number.” 

Beaumont waits with great impatience, his 
haughty soul at any time illy brooking delay ; 
his errand at present, being one of repara- 
tion, making him doubly resentful of inter- 
ference. : 

“No. 1349,” begins the s@Pvile official ; then 
he stops abruptly, and a perplexed shadow 
comes over his grim face. ‘I don’t think. sir, 
you will be able to see prisoner 1349,” he 
observes. 

“But T must see him’ replies the visitor, 
his intolerant spirit rising. ‘‘Lead the way. 
I will stand responsible for the consequences 
if it be a violation of prison rule.” 

Still the guard hesitates. He says, depre- 
catingly : 

“If you will be so kind as to wait one mo- 
ment I will see the——”’ 

“I cannot wait,’”’ imperiously. 

“Then, sir, if you will allow me to ex- 
plain——”’ 

“ 1] want no explanation—I did not come for 
an explanation. Lead the way at once to Dun- 
worth s cell.” 

The guard dare no longer resist this man, 
who, all-powertul, with one word could dis- 
place him’ from a oe So, without 
further opposition, | the way down the 
sepulchral: corridor. At last they pause at 
an iron door, which the official throws open 
aud Beaumont enters. It is a small room, 





though evidently not a cell, with the regula- 
tion stone floor, a great sparsity of furniture, 
and —_ illuminated by the sunlight which, 
apparently gloomy and depressed, struggles 
taintly in at the dingy. iron-bound window. 
In one corner is an iron bedstead, beside which 
sits a man in convict garb. To this bed Beau- 
mont is invited to approach by a gesture from 
his attendant. He does so, and sees stretched 
upon it a long, emaciated form, with a face 
ghastly and sunken. ‘There is positively no- 
thing familiar to him in that death-scourged 
countenance until the eyes unclose. Ah, those 
eyes, once bright- blue and unclouded, into 
which he has so often looked with their mirth 
and gayety ; that have shone so in their old 
life, trom which he is for ever sundered, with 
tenderness and affection! It is Percy—the 
once gay, thoughtless, de ay-care Percy- 
this frightful wreck lying before him, this 
hoary phantom of a past that is unreturnable! 
He staggers back against the rough stones, 
smitten with a horror and regret too great for 
words. And Percy—this poor, unfortunate 
member of an unfortunate race—dying here in 
prison. Percy reaches out his thin hand to 
him, while into his poor, faded eyes comes the 
flicker of asmile. He recognizes instantly ; it 
is a physical wreck, not mental. The brain 
is untouched, though the constitution, never 
strong, and enervated by luxurious habits, 
has gone down beneath the rigor and exposure 
of prison existence. He holds out his hand, 
and his eyes brighten with the joy of this 
meeting. 

‘* Ah, Beaumont!” he whispers, “it is very 
good of you to come; I had begun to fear I 
would go away with never a friend to look 
upon from that old life.” 

The guard and attendant have withdrawn ; 
they are alone, and Beaumont flings himself 
upon his knees by the bed. 

* My God—my God!’ he cries, and the ex- 
clamation breaks from him almost uncon- 
sciously, as he grasps the claw-like hand rest- 
ing upon the rough counterpane, and covers 
his face with it. 

* Don’t, old boy,’' says Percy, in that hollow, 
rattling whisper. Then, after a pouee, “T say, 
I am awfully glad to see you! 1 haven't been 
here very long yet, scarcely two years! But 
they have knocked me up terribly, haven't 
they ?” 

“And you would have died without word 
or sign. My God, J have not such strength as 
this !”? The involuntary tribute is wrung from 
Beaumont in his profound admiration of this 
martyrdom that endureth unto death; this 
soul that was going out without thought of 
reparation for the ignominy that covered it, 
the wounds it bore! Of a sudden he realizes 
the horror of that life to which he has been 
consigned—the labor, shame, solitude—shut 
away from that old existence to which he was 
born. and into which he never again could en- 
ter. He sees the dreary pain-filled hours spent 
upon the bed of suffering with no tender hand, 
no friendly tace, no comforting companionship. 
Ah, the weary torture of those agonizing days 
that must have dragged by like centuries, the 
horror of those desolate nights, the deathly 
silence unbroken to the sleepless sufferer! 
Yet his strength never faltered. Peaumont, 
the haughty and invincible statesman, is 
humbled and awed. A look of alarm has come 
into Percy’s face at his companion’s words. 

“Oh, you are awfully good,” he murmurs ; 
“but it’s no consequence, I’m consumptive, 
you know; it would have overtaken me 
soon or late——”’ 

‘“‘Dunworth, will you ever know,” inter- 
rupts Beaumont, his cold tones vibrating with 
passion— ‘* will you ever know how I regret 
my suspicions of you, how I would be willing 
to make any sacrifice if the past could but re- 
turn, how 1 curse myself for accepting even 
your own word in judgment against you?” 

Percy starts violently, now thoroughly 
alarmed; he is racked with pain —he is 
drawing very near to the Valley of the Shadow 
of Death, yet the fealty and the love in him 
outlives life. He believes that his exoneration 
involves destruction to one tar dearer than self. 

“You are crazy,’ he says, and his weak 
voice rises sharply. “ What have you to re- 
proach yourself with? If I sinned, was it not 
right that I should pay the penalty ?” 

“But you did not sin!” 

“Tdidsin! What are you talking about?’ 
roughly. 

“Percy, my boy,” says Beaumont, “I know 
all—your suffering and your sacrifice——”’ 

“] have not suffered and 1 have not sacri- 
ficed,” interrupts the dying man, in a feeble 
whisper; but there is a fierce antagonism in 
his eyes that never shone there before for this 
man. 

Beaumont bends low over the bed. 

“ Dunworth,” he says, softly, ‘‘ she was inno- 
cent !”? : 

Again that convulsive start goes through the 
shrunken form; he is very weak, his eyes 
grow wild and his lips are agitated with a 
nervous movement. 

“She! What do you mean?” he whispers. 

“] mean that the woman we both love 
never took the diamonds. She is innocent!” 

“ But—but the dress ?” pants the other. 

“The thief disguised himself in her gown.” 

Percy says not a word, but he closes his 
eyes; then slowly from under their golden 
lashes come stealing great tears that roll down 
the sunken, hollow face that ere long will be 
brightened with the glory of God. They are 
not for the sacrifice made useless, the futile 
suffering, the wasted hopes, the blasted youth, 
the fleeting life. but tears of joy that his idol 
is purified, that the shadow and the sin are 
stripped from her, though his humble, infinite 
love never adjudged her in anything but 
mercy and charity. And as he lies thus with 
closed eyes, his ashen lips move. Beaumont 
bends over and catches the almost inaudible 
murmur : 

“My God, I am recompensed !’’—recom- 
pensed for the shame and the travail and the 
wasted life! At laet his eyes unclose. 
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“IT suppose —I could not see her?’’ he whis- 
pers, hesitatingly. ‘1 thought I had given 
her up forever. But I feel as if 1 could not die 
without seeing her once again.” 

“If it were possible, Dunworth,” answers 
his companion, with emotion, ‘you should be 
gratified ; but at present it is not.” 

He says no more on that subject, makes no 
inquiries as to the fatal jewels. It 1s enough 
for him to know that she is innocent, and that 
some impassable barrier still intervenes be- 
tween them. He accepts the latter without 


murmur; disappointment and renunciation | 


are not new to him. 

“It will not matter to-morrow,” he mur- 
murs. 

‘To-morrow your honor shall be vindicated 


before the world!” cries Beaumont, vehem- | 


ently. ‘ To-morrow — to-day I will have you 
away from this accursed place!” 


| in the swelling of the parotid gland, similar to that 
| which accompanies mumps, and while the physi- 
| clans said they would rather this had not mani- 
fested itself at that stage of the recuperation, they 
failed to see any cause of alarm in it. It might 
have proceeded from a sudden cold, or a straining of 
the muscle while the President was suffering from 
nausea, They distinctly denied that the swelling 
indicated, or was a consequence of, blood-poisoning. 

He slept well during the night, awaking very 
much refreshed. Throughout Friday the swelling 
of the parotid gland gradually subsided, and the 
pain left. The patient took an increased amount of 
liquid nourishment, and the stomach retained it. 

Saturday night the President was somewhat rest- 
less. Sunday morning he took liquid nourishment 
in the natural way; in the afternoon he vomited 
several times, and, in consequence, nourishment 
thereafier was given only by enemata. There was 
no nausea of the stomach, and the vomiting, the 
physicians explained, was caused by irritation of 
the throat from accurnulated phiegm and saliva, 
due to the inflammation of the parotid gland. 








Percy turns to him with a look in his eyes | THE BARNUM }OUNTAIN AT BETHEL 


that silences his passionate utterance. 

“ Yes,” he says, with a wan smile, “to- 
morrow I shall be free, I hope; but not by 
your hand.” 

“What do you mean?” 

‘“*] heard the doctor say this morning that 1 
could not live until night. I’m glad of it,” 
turning restlessly upon the pillow. “ Life has 
not been exactly roses in the past two years. 
it don’t seem possible that one could grow to 
look upon death as a mercy. Yet I think it 
will be a mercy to me.” 

“You are down—awfully down,’ replies 
Beaumont. “It will all come right when you 
get away from this hellish place. The Earl of 
Sinclaire is dead, Percy. You shall take his 
place—shall be a brother to me ” 

* Yes,” interrupts Percy, slowly ; “it will 
all come right when I get away from here. It 
won’t matter then what I have suffered, more 
or less. I am a worthless stick. Life will 
never miss me: but I have tried to do my 
best with it in the end.” 

He ceases speaking, and drops into a slum- 
ber which lasts for hours. Beaumont never 
leaves his bedside. All that wealth can ac- 
complish is done. Every luxury and delicacy 
is procured ; the iron bars of the window are 
even covered by soft laces; but poor Percy 
lies there unconscious of all; for him exist- 
ence has done its worst and its all. The 
bitter struggle of life is nearly over: the 
shackles burst, and at the feet of Christ the 
tired soul will soon lay down its woes. He 
only waits while the waters surge up and 
touch his weary feet. that have been bruised 
by their thorny pathway, and the sun seems 
to brighten as it comes to the bed, resting in a 
benediction upon the hollow. death-scourged 
face, and the hardened hands resting from 
their toil. 

Early in the day a famous physician, sum- 
moned by Beaumont, fetches his august pres- 
ence into the prison, and looks at the invalid. 

“Can you do anything for him’” queries 
the statesman. 

“Do anything?” exclaims the celebrity. 
“Why, my dear sir, the man is dying now.” 

“Then I will not disturb him to administer 
his medicine ?” : 

“Certainly not. Do not annoy him. No- 
thing is of consequence to him now save rest.” 

Towards night he wakens, and his eycs un- 
close. 

“I am chilly,” he says, with a shudder. 
“ Has the fire gone out? Simpson ”’—the name 
of his old servant—* throw on some coal.” 
Then, starting up with a joyous smile, “ Why, 
mother, dear little mother, when did you 
come? I thought you had gone away—far 
away. Perhaps if you would put your arms 
around me this cold would go away. Will 
you hold my hands? They are hard and they 
are blistered ; but you will not mind that, 
dear. You have seen, and understand.’ Then, 
with sudden passion, “ Tell—tell my darling— 
I think of her.” 

The bright head sinks back upon the pillow; 
the shrunken face grows still. Percy 


‘Has gone through the straight 
And awful pass of death!”’ 


(To be concluded in our nezxt,) 








ANXIETY FOR THE PRESIDENT. 


HE condition of President Garfield created grave 
apprehensions throughout last week. On Sun- 
day, 14th, he was subject to the usual fluctuations of 
pulse and temperature, but hada long and natural 
sleep at night, ‘The weakuess of the stomach, which 
proved soserious later on, manifested Itself through 
the day, when, after eating the usual quantity of 
solid food, it was found he could not retain it. On 
Monday this weakness became more marked; his 
pulse went up to 130, the temperature to 99.6, and 
res} iration to 22; and he had frequent attacks of 
nausea and vomiting. Dr. Bliss said the day was 
as dangerous as any since the shooting. Ene- 
mata, consisting of milk and lime-water, whisky 
and egg and beef extract were given him, and all 
solid food in the natural way was denied him. The 
suppuration progressed, if anything, better than 
usual. All day and night the physicians re- 
mained at the White House, and all of the Cabi- 
net who were in the city assembled in the 
room set apart for their counsels. By many 
persons the sufferer’s case was considered hopeless, 
and the alarm was increased when it was known 
that Dra. Hamilton and Agnew, and Secretaries 
Blaine and Lincoln, had been recalled to the city by 
telegraph. At seven P. M. on Tuesday the pulse 
was 120; temperature, 98.9; respiration, 19. The 
nourishment by enemata had been retained, and 
the physicians expressed hopefulness. In the 
afternoon the Chinese Minister, in full dress, pre- 
sented to Mrs. Garfield a message of condolence he 
had just received from the Emperor of China, 

A personal telegram from Queen Victoria was re- 
ceived by Mrs. Garfleld, expressing anxiety to 
know the President’s condition and tendering her 
deepest sympathy to both. 

The night was one of general solicitude, The 
telegraph and newspaper offices, which displayed 
bulletins from the sick-room, were surrounded by 
anxious people long after midnight, and in the 
glare of the electric lights, arranged to render,the 
bulletin boards or screens legible at a distance, the 
surging crowd presented quite a weird spectacle. 

Thursday was a day of improvement, the Presi- 
dent taking and retaining nine ounces of kumiss 
and beef extract. His stomach began to work well, 
and the symptoms of severe dyspepsia gradually 

isappeared. Anewcause for uneasiness appeared 


CONNECTICUT. 

66 {\ VERYBODY'S FRIEND,” as the Hon. P. T, 

4 Barnum has been pleasantly designated 
for a generation at least, is much more of a public 
benefactor than the thousands who derive solid en 
tertainment at his marvelous shows imagine. He 
is one of the most practical and pronounced tem 
perance men in this or any other country, and has 
preached many an effective sermon on the subject- 
Last week he performed a most praiseworthy act, 
showlng at once his intense devotion to cold water 
principles and his unswerving affection for his 
native place. The town of Bethel has already had 
abundant cause to venerate Mr. Barnum, for evi 
dences of his liberality and :ood-will are seen at 
many points. But a token of regard which the 
townsmen esteem more valuable than all others has 
been reserved until the present time. Mr. Barnum 
has for years noticed the thrift and enterprise of 
the pleasant village, and, always having an eye to 
ornamentation, he conceived the idea of presenting 
it with a fountain, and in a letter to N. B. Corn- 
ing, Esq., made the generous offer, if a location 
could be obtained. A meeting was called, and 
Warden George M. Cole, N. B. Corning, G. G. Durant, 
E. N. Fillow and H. H. Baird were appointed a com- 
mittee to locate, and carry out the programme on 
the part of the borough, and most heartily have 
they labored to bring about their part of the work. 

Mr. Barnum not only gave this fountain, the 
beauty of which is equaled by only three in this 
country, it having been imported from Berlin at a 
cost of several thousand dollars, but he also fur- 
nished all the work on which to erect it, building a 
grand basin, sixty feet in diameter, having a cut 
stone coping on top of the other stone-work. He ac- 
companied his gift with a most liberal subscription 
towards defraying the expense of location and 
grading, and, to add to the usefulness of this work, 
he directed his agent to place in the Park, near the 
fountain, a drinking- fountain, where the weary 
pilgrim can quench his thirst and thank in his 
heart the giver. 

The fountain’s basin is fifty-two feet in diameter. 
The under-pinning stone for it came from a Bridge- 
port quarry; the coping-stones are from the North 
River bluestone quarry. The botiom of the basin 
is cemented, and the rim is solid cement over a foot 
thick. The statuary of the fountain includes 
figures seven feet in height. 

The presentation ceremony occurred on August 
19th, and was made the occasion of a general holl- 
day. The Fire Department, a portion of the Fourth 
Regiment of the Connecticut National Guard, and 
almost all the citizens, turned out in a lengthy and 
enthusiastic procession. After a parade to the 
fountain the gift was unvailed by command of the 
donor, amid cheers from the multitude and national 
airs by the bands. Prayer was offered by Rev. Mr. 
Brown, a local choir responded by singing *‘ The 
Spacious Firmament on High,’’ from the ‘Crea- 
tion.”” Mr. Barnum then delivered an address, in 
which he pictured the scenes of his childhood 
passed near the spot where he stood, his experi- 
ences during an active business life, his travels 
all over the world, the advancement which had been 
made in the arts and sciences, showing graphically 
how much to be preferred new ways were com- 
pared with the old, asserting, in conclusion, how 
happy and, indeed, fortunate he was in being 
able personally to offer to the old friends and asso- 
cilates in the town of his birth the object béfore 
them. Rev. Mr. Waters received the gift in behalf 
of the town, when Colonel S. B. Sumner, of Bridge- 
port, recited a poem, and Mr. B.G. Northrop, of the 
State Board of Education, addressed the people, 
after which there was a public collation given 
under the auspices of Bethel ladies. 





PRACTICAL IRRIGATION. 


MONG the numerous surprising achievements 
4 of the nations of antiquity, the enormous scale 
on which they constructed public works was a 
prominent feature, and in no respect was this more 
noticeable than in their schemes for irrigating land 
that would otherwise be practically unproductive. 
It has been computed that nearly one-half of the 
world requires irrigation in order to produce its 
full capacity of growing crops ‘The vast works, 
canals, basins, locks, feeders and distributors in 
India and China are really wonders ot those coun- 
tries, and as a means of preventing or restricting 
famines are among the most important of the pub- 
lic works. As our Western and Southwestern States 
have been settled by the agriculturist, the grape- 
grower and the stock ranchman, the need of means 
of irrigating vast patches ot valuable land at a 
distance from natural water-courses has proved one 
of the most formidable obstacles. This requisite 
the ingenuity of man has supplied in various sec- 
tions in forms more or less rude and systematic, 
With the great increase of immigration, however, 
and the growing demand for eligible tracts of farm 
land, the work of properly irrigating the land has 
grown beyond the ability of the settler, and of the 
hundreds of miles of such canals that are being 
constructed to-day, nearly every foot is under the 
control of organized companies of cap ‘alists. 

More than thirteen hundred years ago a system 
of irrigation, the most complete and remarkable 
the world has ever seen, was in successful opera- 
tion in the Low Country of the Island of Ceylon, 

The rainfall of China, east of their mountain 
range, is probably about the same as in the Atlan- 
tic States, and yet irrigation has been established 
there for thousands of years. 

In New Mexico irrigation has been practiced for 
upwards of 200 years. The British Government 
spent over twelve and a half millions of dollars in 
sixteen years in the construction of the Orissa and 
Midnafore Canals; and in Italy, the Government hus 
spent 4 vast sum on similar, though less extensive, 
works. 

In Colorado the old Moorish laws have been vastly 
improved, and the system of irrigation has been 
most thoroughly studied and wisely managed. Two 
principles have been placed in the fundamental 
law of the new State Constitution, which are, first: 
“The water of streams belongs to the people,”’ and 
second, “ Priority of appropriation gives priority of 
right.’”’ This last provision happily and for ever 
settles the right to water of those who came first, 
built cities and towns, and made rural homes. The 
average cost of getting out water is $10 an acre. 
Where an isolated farmer has command of a small 
stream coming directly from the mountains the cost 
is much less, Where water is brought in long 
canals and over a rough country, and where diking 
is required, the cost is much greater. 








In the vicinity of Ogden, Utah, is a plateau of 
several hundred acres now covered with orchards, 
and the cost of bringing water to it, across a valley, 
was over $150 anacre. The land shortly after sold 
for $1,000 an acre. Almost always the canals or 
ditches that are to supply a number of farms are 
built by corporate com panies, which sell the water 
to the farmers for about $1.50 ap acre per annum, 
and it is calculated that an inch of water delivered 
at five inches pressure, to run through the whole 
season, night and day, will be sufficient for one acre, 
In cities and towns the rate is from $1 to $5 and even 
$10 a lot; in suburbs, from $5 to $10 an acre, These 
rates are always cheerfully pald, for.the yield of 
crops is double, at least, to that where the depend- 
ence is on rainfall. 

At Greeley, Colorado, the land of the colony was 
bought at wholesale and given to the members 
of the colony at cost. At the same time two large 
irrigating canals were dug with a common fund, 
and the use of the water wus attached to the 
land in perpetuity, so that water is as much 

part of an 80 or 160-acre farm as are the foun- 
Gation rocks. The cost of the land and the 
water has been, altogether, about $13 an acre. An 
annual tax is laid for superintendence and repairs 
of about 25 cents anacre. This is for farming land. 
For town and suburban land it is $1 for a lot and $1 
an acre. When enlargements of the canals are 
made, assessments are apportioned, and the work 
is done by the farmers themselves, 

Between the mountain ranges of Utah and in the 
valleys extending through thes iateral breaks in the 
mountains there are many feriiie tracts now under 
cultivation by the ald ot irrigation. This is a great 
advantage to the mining interest, as nearly all the 
supplies required are produced in the Territory, 
and not far from the mines, This isespecially true 
ot the mines within thirty miles of Salt Lake City. 
Utah is really one of the finest agricultural sec- 
tions of the continent. The soil of its valleys is 
amazingly rich and fertile. To produce crops it 
has, indeed, to be irrigated, but an abundance of 
water from a thousand mountain-streams is ready 
for the purpose. 








Sponges, American and Foreign. 


THE best sponges are the best American sponges. 
They come from the West Indies and the extremity 
of Florida. But they are not sufficient to supply 
the demand in the United States alone, and s0 
sponges are imported from the Mediterranean also. 
Many of the West Indian sponges are exported 
from New York to London, Paris, Germany and 
Holland. They are especially useful for washing 
carriages and for similar purposes. Common bath 
sponges are usually from the Mediterranean, and 
Syrian sponges are the kind used in hospitals and 
by surgeons. 

There are two ways of fishing for sponges. Clear 
water is necessary to the work, and sometimes a 
tub-like frame and magnifying lens is lowered into 
the seas to aid in discovering the beds of sponge. 
The sponges lie from twenty to forty feet deep, and 
in the Mediterranean Sea divers go down from boats 
and separate the sponges from the rocks. Off the 
Florida coast and in the West Indies rakes are 
dragged over the bottom and the loose sponges 
come to the surface and are gathered. Agents for 
dealers in New York buy the sponges from the 
pickers in Key West and Nassau, dry and clean 
them, and send them North in bales, from ten to 
forty at a time. The Florida supply is growing 
smaller year by year, and prices are accordingly 
higher. European sponges come 25 to 200 bales at 
atime. They, too, are scarce this year. The de- 
mand is always good. Sponges are sold by the 
pound, and the best sponges are those which are 
heaviest in proportion to their size. The small 
sponges sold 80 cheaply by street peddlers are from 
the West Indies, and are of fine texture, but are 
too light to be of any service. There are from forty 
to sixty Of them In a pound, and they are not dur- 
able. 








SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE 


In Excavating at the Lord Lorne Mine at Gold Hill, 
Nevada, at a depth of 300 feet, there were found in a 
stratum of clay live worms about three-quarters of av 
inch long. 

In October next an exhibition and various trials of 
improved heating and smoke-preventing appliances will 
be held at South Kensington, England. Gold, silver 
and bronze medals, together with certificates of merit 
will be awarded upon the report of a special committee. 


An Attempt at silk cultivation is to be made at 
Akaron, New Zealand, the valleys and bays of Banks 
Peninsula being considered well suited for that purpose. 
The Colonial Government are sending to California aud 
Japan for silkworms’ eggs and mulberry-trees of the 
best kinds, with the view of encouraging the industry. 


A Special Competition has been opened for erecting a 
statue to Carnot, the celeb d math tici and 
politician of the First Republic. The number of com- 
petitors exceeds fifty, and some of the works sent are 
highly creditable to their authors, The statue is to be 
erected by public subscription at the birthplace of Car- 
not, Nolay, in COte-d’Or. 


A Remarkable FKruption was recently observed by 
tbe passengers of the steamship Glenelg, at the northern 
end of the Bay of Plenty, New Zealand. The water rose 
suddenly toa beight of four feet, and spread over a circle 
of sixty feet in diameter, throwing up sand, shells, 
stones and mud. The steamer was only about twenty 
yards outside the circle, The water continued boiling 
for some time. 

The Archeological Society at Athens has purchased 
the land at Eleusis necessary in order to excavate the 
temple of Ceres. News froin the director of the ex- 
cavations at Epidauros state that the theatre excavated 
im the forest of Asklepios is the second-lurgest of 
Ancient Greece and a masterpiece of the architect Poly- 
kleitos. Even the headless statue found there, which 
ts supposed to represent Hygieia, is believed to be a 
work of Polykleitos. 


The Steamer ** Zealandia,’’ from Australia and 
Sandwich Islands, brings news that the flow of lava 
from the volcano threatens still to cause serious losses 
at Hilo, baving advanced more than a mile in tbree 
days from June 26th to June 28th, and still moving on 
July 14th ata rate of twenty-five feet an hour. The 
water offers no obstruction to the flow of the lava, 
which at times seems six feet under water, and still 
maintaining a white heat. 


Fromm Cairo it is learned that in a single catacomb in 
Upper Egypt thirty-six well-preserved sarcophagi of 
ancient royal personages have been brought to light. 
They represent almost all the Kings and Queens of the 
earlier Theban dynasty, and besides the mummies, con- 
tain parchment rolls, statues of Osiris, ornaments, and 
other funereal articles. Among the names of Pharaohs 
on these coffins are Raskenen, Amenopbis I., Ahmes, 
Nofretari, Aabctep, Thothmes IL and IIL, and Rameses 
XIL 

An Exhibition and Congress in connection with the 
culture of vines is appointed to take place in Milan in 
September next. The congress, which will be composed 
of experts from various countries, will be charged with 
the duty of inquiring into the subject of the disease 
which bas of late years rendered the wine crop so uo-- 
certain. The exhibition will consist mainly of appii- 
ances for the application to vegetation of insect-destroy- 
ing agencies, of machines and instruments for grafting, 
of photographs, plates, and printed publications relative 
to the vine disease, specimens of vine parasites, and 
numerous other objects serving similar purposes. 





PERSONAL GOSSIP. 


Tue will of the late Dean Stanley has been 
sworn under $450,000. 


ALEXANDER MiTcuELt, the richest man in the 
Northwest, owns a house in Milwaukee which cost 
$1,500 


Hersert Giapstone, son of the Prime Minis- 
ter, has been appointed a Junior Lord of the Treasury, 
witbout salary. 


Dr. Epwarp Avevstus Freeman, the English 
b‘storian, has accepted the position of non-resident Pro- 
fessor of Cornell University. 


Governor Geax and James F. Wilson are the 
leading candidates for the lowa Sevatorabip. The con- 
test is said to be rather bitter. 


Tue will of the late General Robert Patterson, 
of Philadelphia, bequeaths the entire estate, estimated at 
more than a million and a half dollars, to his family. 


GgnERAL Rosert Lowry. Democratic nominee 
for Governor of Mississippi, is forty-three years old, is 
an ex-brigadier of the Confederate Army, and is at the 
same time a lawyer and a planter. 


Tue grave of General Braddock, defeated near 
Pittsburg in 1755, is a few miles east of Uniontown, 
Fayette County, Pa, on the old national pike. There is 
no monument or stone to mark it. 


Minister Wuire has had a farewell audience 
of the Emperor of Germany, and presented his letters of 
recall. He will proceed to London, remaining there a 
short time before sailing for New York. 


Dispursine Orricer H. W. Howeare, of the 
United States Signal Service, was arrested at Mount 
Clements, Mich., last week, charged with embezzlement 
by means of forged vouchers to the amuunt of $70,000. 


Kine Kataxava has started from Paris for 
Lisbon by the way of Bordeaux. He will proceed to 
Madrid from Lisbon, and return to Paris before the end 
of August. He will visit Liverpool on September 13th. 


Rev. 0. B. Froruincuam, who has spent two 
years in the south of Europe, is now in Scotiand. He 
bas recovered his health. In September he will sail for 
New York, where he will epgage in literary work, 
beginning with a biography of George Ripley. 


Captain Isaac Bassett, the veteran door- 
keeper of the United States Senate, who will complete his 
half century of service in the Senate Chamber in Decem- 
ber next, is busily engaged in preparing his forthcoming 
volume entitled, ‘‘Sketches and Reminiscences of the 
United States Senate—1831-1881.”’ 


Genera. Grant has purchased a residence in 
this city, where he will make bis, home in the future. 
The house is new, and bas never been occupied. It bas 
a brown-stone front, bay-windows and is four stories 
tall. It ig thirty-seven feet wide and eighty feet deep. 
The price paid by the purchaser was $93,000. 


Prorgesson Witii1aM B. Graves, for the last 
seven years Professor of Physics and Civil Engineering 
in the Massachusetts Agricultural College at Amherst, 
and previously professor in Marietta College, will go to 
Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass., as Peabody Instruc- 
tor of Natural Sciences, of which chair he was the first 
incumbent. 


Mars. ExvizanetH Worcester, widow of the 
late Joseph E. Worcester, LL. D., author of Worcester’s 
Dictionary, died at her home in Old Cambridge, Mass., 
August 12tb, at the advanced age of seventy-nine years 
aod several months) She was a daughter of Professor 
McKeen of Harvard College, and hai lived in Cambridge 
for many years. 


Francis Scotr Key's grave at Frederick, Md., 
is shabby and neglected. Jacob Englebrecht, once 
Mayor of Frederick, and a much honored citizen, kept 
up until his death, five years ago, a curious ceremony in 
memory of the poet. Every Decoration Day he would go 
to Key’s grave and, standing beside it, sing ‘‘The Star 
Spangled Banner.”’ 


AtruouGu General Walker, the superintendent 
of the census, has pted the presidency of a Massa- 
chusetts college, he does not intend to relinquish his 
present trast until be has fully completed bis compen- 
dium of the tenth census and forwarded it to Congress. 
Tois be expects will take until the following Spring. It 
will be more replete than any report ever issued on the 
subject. 

Martruew Vassar, nephew of the founder of 
Vassar College, after devoting many years of his life to 
its service, bequeathed a large share of his property to 
that and kindred institutions in Poughkeepsie, The col- 
lege receives $130,000; the Vassar Brothers’ Home for 
Aged Men, $15,000; the Vassar Brothers’ Hospital 
$85,000. and the last named institution is also made 
residuary legatee, giving it probably a very large en- 
dowment. Those latter charities are the work of the 
two brothers, who bear the same name as the Vassar 
brothers of the last generation. 


Tus value of the property of the late ex-Gover- 
nor John J. Bagley, of Michigan, is estimated at $600,000. 
His will bequeaths $5,000 for a free public ice-water 
fountain in Detroit, and $500 each to the Unitarian 
Church, Little Sisters of the Poor, St. Vincent's Orphan 
Asylum, Woman’s Hospital, and Foundlings’ Home of 
the same city. He made special bequests to all his em- 
ploy és and partners, gave his widow the homestead and - 
not less than a thousand dollars a mooti, and directed 
the remainder of bis estate to be divided among his 
childreon when the youngest becomes of age, 





Tue Head Master of [arrow is the youngest 
son of the late Rev. George Butler, D.D., Head Master of 
Harrow and afierwards Dean of Peterborough. He was 
boro in 1833, and educated at Harrow and at Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, where he graduated B. A. in 1855 as 
Senior Classic. In the same year he was elected Fellow 
of the College. On the retirement of Dr. Vaughan, at 
Christmas, 1859, he was elected to the head mastersbip 
of the school, over which his father had presided for 
twenty-four years. He published in 1869, a volume of 
*« Sermons Preached in the Chapel of Harrow School”’ 


Osrrvary.—August 13h — Charles -Geor, 
Noel, Earl of Gainsborough, and father of Ladg-Blanche 
Murphy, who married a young Irish musician, and died 
io March last at North Conway, N. H.; Thomas Owen, a 
well-known merchant of New York City, aged’81; Rev. 
D. W. Bartine, a prominent minister of the Metnodist 
Episcopal Church, at Trenton, N. J., aged 71; James J. 
Brenton, for forty-six years editor of the Jamaica (L L) 
Democrat, aged 75; Rev. Dr. Jacob C. Sears, for forty- 
eight years pastor of the Presbyterian Courch at Frank- 
lin Park, N. J., aged 83. August 14th—Pay Director 
Joseph ©. Eldredge, U. S. N., for thirty-four years in 
the Pay Department of the Navy, at Brooklyn, N. Y., 
aged 63; Robert Laycock, the Liberal member of the 
British Parliament for North Lincolosbire, and a lawyer 
by profession, aged 48. August 15th—Superintendent 
Carlisle P. Paterson, of the United States Coast Survey, 
at bis home near Washington, D. C., aged 65; John 
Joicey, Liberal member of the British Parliament for 
North Durbam, aged 64; Hon. Seth Ames, formerly 
Chief Justice of the Massachusetts Superior Court, and 
for twelve years a Judge of the Supreme Court, at 
Longwood, Mass, aged 76. August 16¢h—Frederick W. 
Gunn, a popular and origival educator, of Washington, 
Conn., aged 65. August 17th— Hon. Jobo H. Addams, one 
of the pioneer settlers of the Northwest, at Green Bay, 





Wis, aged 59. 
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EXHIBITION 
OF 
NEW ENGLAND 
INDUSTRIES. 


OR its first annual 
exhibition the New 
England Manufacturers’ 
and Mechanics’ Insti- 
tute had constructed a 
magnificent building on 
Huntington Avenue, Bos- 
ton, the part locally 
knOwn as the Back Bay. 
Th@ structure is a mas- 
sive affair. The first 
thing that strikes the 
visitor on entering is the 
vast extent, and the fine 
and even supply of light 
secured to all parts. In 
every portion of the 
building the Institute’s 
engineers have carefully 
estimated the greatest 
load that could possibly 
come on the roofs and 
floors; and have provided 
material and form of 
construction that will 
withstand four times the 
weight in ironwork and 
six times the weight in 
woodwork without giv- 
ing Way. 

The main entrance, 
which is from Hunting- 
ton Avenue, opens into 
an ample vestibule or 
lower front hall, which is 
134 feet deep and 250 feet 
wide. This is set apart 
for the exhibition of 
house-furnishing goods, 
such as stoves, ranges, 
kitchen-ware, etc. The 
fluor of this vestibule is 
seven feet above the 
level of the main floor 
in,conformity with the 
grade of the _ street. 
Across the width of the 
vestibule three broad 
avenues extend, one 
leading directly to the 
central avenue or aisle 
of the main building, the 
other two leading diago- 
nally toward the other 
two aisles that extend to 
the full length of the 
main floor parallel to the 
main or central aisle. 
These aisles, extending 
diagonally, are sixteen 
feet wide, each, while the 
central aisle is twenty- 
five feet inwidth, These 
widths are maintained 
in the extension of the 
aisles through the main 
hall. On the left of the 
vestibule is an apart- 
ment designed for a 
public restaurant. It is 
104x63 feet in area, and 
can accommodate over 
one thousand persons at 
@ time. Under this, in 
the basement, are the 
kitchen and a dining- 
room, where those em- 
ployed in the building 
Will be boarded at a rea- 
sonable price. 
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CONNECTICUT. — BRONZE FOUNTAIN PRESENTED TO THE TOWN OF BETHEL, BY HON. PHINEAS T, BARNUM. 
FROM A SKETCH BY WALTER GOATER.—SEE PAGE 11, 


MASSACHUSETTS, — FIRST EXHIBITION OF THE NEW ENGLAND MANUFACTURERS’ AND MECHANICS’ INSTITUTE, IN THE NEW BUILDING, BOSTON.— FROM SKETCHES BY A STAFF ARTIST. 


On the other side of the 
front hall or vestibule is 
aspace equal in area to 
that occupied by the res- 
taurant. This is divided 
into offices for the com 
pany and retiring-rooms 
for ladies and gentle- 
men. The vestibule aisles 
terminate at the end of 
the floor which has been 
described as of a higher 
level than the main floor. 
The descent is made in 
each case bya flight of 
steps of the same width 
as the aisles. The main 
building has been con- 
structed without any 
partitions, so thata 
bird’s-eye view of the 
vast interior may be ob- 
tained from the upper- 
most of the flight of 
steps. At one glance a 
visitor standing at the 
head of the stairs takes 
in the far-reaching gal- 
leries and their contents 
and the majestic alti- 
tude of the roof which 
spans the structure ata 
heightof eighty feet. Tbe 
area of the main exhibi- 
tion hall isalmost 175,000 
square feet. Some idea 
of its extent can be ob- 
tained when it is stated 
that it is capable of seat- 
ing 100,000 persons. This 
floor is divided into sec- 
tions between the rows 
of pillars, called respec- 
tively A, B, C, etc., and 
these sections are sub- 
divided into square 
spaces between and 
bounded by the pillars, 
which are numbered 
from the front end of the 
building 1, 2,3, and soon, 
so that any | articular 
exhibit can be easily 
found by its section let- 
terand number, Inthe 
centre of the main aisle 
space is taken for a foun- 
tain, which is of orna- 
mental design and will 
be a conspicuous and 
beautiful feature of the 
general interior view. 
The two galleries, which 
extend lengthwise of the 
building, are sixty-three 
feet wide, and are alto- 
gether novel in having 
two fronts, as it were. 
They are not built 
against the side walls, as 
galleries usually are, but 
parallel to and at a dis- 
tance of sixty-three feet 
from them. They are 
more like suspended gal- 
leries, having places for 
free observation on both 
sides. 

The building will be 
lighted on the inside by 
electricity, eighteen elec- 
tric lamps being operated 
by one company in the 
main hall, and as many 
more by ‘another com- 
pany in the front 
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The mystery surrounding her 
death is yet to be solved. She was 
last seen alive on the evening of 
Friday, August 5th. The previous 
day and evening had been spent in 
the company of friends, among 
whom were James and Walter Mal- 
ley, young men of some prominence 
in New Haven society, but of not al- 
together reputable lives. On Satur- 
day morning, August 6th, the body 
of a woman, lying on her face, was 
found on the beach of the Sound, 
near Savin Rock. Being removed to 
the Morgue, an exminationa of the 
body, which was at once identified as 
that of Miss Cramer, was made, when 
it was found that the face was dis- 
colored, which would be the natural 
result of lying in the water for 
several hours, and a bruise was dis- 
covered on the forehead, such as 
might have been made by the sand. 
Some slight bruises also appeared 
upon the right shoulder, but there 
was nothing to indicate that the 
woman had met with a violent death. 
In her pocket was a blue purse trim- 
med with beads, containing four- 
teen cents, and three rings were on 
her fingers, one of which was set 
with pearis. The authorities at once 
took the matter in hand, and a good 
deal of conflicting testimony was 
adduced, which seemed to justify 
the conclusion that the girl had been 
the victim of foul play, and that the 
Malleys were privy to her death. 
They were accordingly arrested, and 
are held tv wait further examination. 

The coroner’s jury, charged with 
the inquiry into the causes of the 
young woman’s death, is still, at this 
writing, engaged in the investiga- 
tion. Among the persons examined 
have been the father and mother of 
the deceased, who are greatly pro- 
strated by the terrible calamity 
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1 as | which has overtaken them. It is 
APOLEON : E alleged that a number of persons 
ejouis |EAN) - whose testimony is regarded as im- 

1? Bei E |MPERIAL = portant have been spirited away, as 
‘ ULULAND — (| is supposed, by the Malleys, who 


LED IN are wealthy. Whatever may be the 


oytcome of the examination, the 

gedy holds a lesson for every 
parent in the land. It teaches the 
duty of unceasing vigilance and 
unwavering care in the training of 
the daughters of the household, and 
the necessity of interposing firm and 
wholesome restraints upon the 
waywardness which too often domi 
nates our human nature. Temp- 
tations lurk everywhere in the 
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MONUMENT TO THE LATE PRINCE IMPERIAL pty aon pels Beyer mgt dhy dhvrng CONNECTICUT.——-THE LATE ee, a ep oad a NEW HAVEN TRAGEDY. 
AT CHISELHURST, ENGLAND. ly callous can disregard it. OM : 0. BY BOWMAN. 


THE PHOTOGRAPHERS’ EXHIBITION. 


N exhibition of more than usual interest was that of the 
Photographers’ Association of America, opened in the 
bullding of the American Institute, New York City, on Tuesday, 
August l6th. It was the second gathering of the kind since the 
Association was formed, the first having been held in Chicago. 
The Association is organized for educational purposes, as well 
as for the exhibition of photographic work. At the annual 
gatherings exhibits are to be.made of appliances used in the 
art and science of photography, exhibits «f work made by 
photography, the demonstration under the skylight by use of 
living models, of artistic lighting and poising, the value of wet 
and dry methods of photographing, lectures on printing and 
toning, and the general discussion of all subjects of interest to 
photographers. 

The northeastern corner of the hall was inclosed, and a plat- 
form built, from which the lectures and lessons were conducted. 
These were very well attended, and were evidently of great in- 
terest to the members. The stage presented the appearance 
of a photographer’s saloon, with its cameras, plates, acids, 
baths, backgrounds and accessories, 

In the main hall ofthe Institute was a varied display of 
cameras and photographers’ materials, of accessories and 
backgrounds, and an exhibit of pictures which could not fail 
to interest the visitor, though he were a perfect stranger to 
the methods by which they were produced. There were photo- 
graphs from all parts of the continent and Europe ; instan- 
taneous ones by Sergeant Van Sochen, U.S.A.; vessels photo- 
graphed while being blown up by torpedoes, and steamboats 
and sailing craft taken while in motion; photos by electric 
light, microscopic and magnified photographs, old daguerreo- 
types, and many other illustrations of the art, as applied at 

= : E : . , : present and in the past, 

? Pie aor SE ae The department of the dry gelatine process now extensively 
ip icicihe gist , used in New York was the subject of much interest to what 
UTAH.— METHOD OF FENCING IRRIGATED FIELDS, NEAR SALT LAKE CITY.—SKETCHED BY A STAFF ARTIST.-~SEE PAGE 11}. may not irreverently be called the ‘country’? members, 








and on the outside front of the building. The whole 
bullding, however, will be lighted with gas, as if 
there was no electricity in use. This is, to havea 
resource, in case of accident, to the electric ap- 
paratus. 

Tho first fair or exhibition of the Institute was 
opened on the morning of August 18th by Governor 
Long. The oration was delivered by Hon. George 
B. Loring, United States Commissioner of Agricul- 
ture. The Governors, the United States Senators 
and Representatives in Congress from the New 
England States, and the Mayors of all the cities of 
New England and other distinguished guests, were 
invited to be present, and a large number of these 
officials participated in the opening ceremony. It 
is hoped by the projectors that it will lead to a per- 
mauent exhibition of New England manufactures. 


THE LATE PRINCE IMPERIAL. 


MONUMENT has been erected on ChiseJhurst 

Common, near the house which was occupied 
by the Emperor Napoleon III. and the Empress 
Eugénie, to the memory of their only child, the 
Prince Imperial, whose body, with that of his 
father, lies in the mortuary chapel attached to St. 
Mary’s Roman Catholic Church, at Chiselhurst. 
The memorial, a Runic cross, which is made of 
gray granite, twenty-seven feet high, restson a solid 
granite base led up to by steps, and is beautifully ilil MH | | | 
carved and ornamented. In the front is the in- a — — " | MUAH, 
scription: ** Napoléon Eugéne Louis Jean Joseph, Z a / Yiifff } aii A ARN \ 
Prince Imperial, killed in Zululand, Ist June, 1879.” % Y hi \ \ fg WY \ 
On the back of the memorial the following extract Y / / WH NA i \\ WN) \ 
from the last will and testament of the Prince will YY] Hi | UNV a \\ OOM . 
be inscribed: “I shall die with a feeling of pro- J Uy HU fp, Yf) 
found gratitude to her Majesty the Queen of Eng- 
land and to all the royal family and to the country 
where I have ceceived during eight years such cor- 
dial hospitality.” The monument is frequently 
visited by the unfortunate Ex-E mpress, 
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THE NEW HAVEN TRAGEDY. 


/ V E give on this page the portrait of Jennic 

Cramer, the unfortunate New Haven girl, 
whose sad fate has awakened such profound in- 
terest in that and other cities. Miss Cramer, who 
was the daughter of German parents, was widely 
known for her personal beauty, attracting the at- 
tention of mauy outside of her own class as well as 
the admiration of her !mmediate social ‘atimates. 
Being much sought after, and participating, ap- 
parently without much parental restraint, in the 


pleasures of society, her lite seems to have been X= i pigs oi ~ = re 
absolutely unclouded until, at an unexpected mo- ; 
ment, it mapateriously passed into the eteanel NEW YORK CITY,—SECOND ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE PHOTOGRAPHIC ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA. 


eclipse, EXPERIMENTING WITH DRY PLATES, 
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because in the old days when it was necessary for 
a photographer to go to a house to make a picture, 
he had to take with him a whole laboratory of 
chemicals; whereas now he takes simply his fold- 
ing camera and hisdry plates, and does not use & 
drop of acid or chemicals until he gets back to his 
laboratory again. 


FUN. 


‘‘MAMMA, what are twins made for?” asked a 
little girl the other day. Her precocious elder 
brother replied: ‘So that cannibals may eat philo- 
penas.’’ 

A FURRIER wishing to inform his customers that 
he recast their old furs, wound off his advertisment 
as follows: ‘* N. B.—Capes, victorines, etc., made up 
for ladies in fashionable styles, out of their own 
skins.’’ 

‘* 1 THINK a bath dally would be beneficial in your 
case,”’ said the physician to Plodgers, the valetudi 
narian, ‘Well, I don’t know, doctor,” replied 
Plodgers, in a feeble voice; ‘1 took a bath once, a 
year or two ago. I felt better for a while, but it 
wasn’t long before I was as bad as ever, and I have 
been growing worse ever since.”’ 


A FARMER on being asked to write a testimonial 
for a patent clothes-wringer, produced the follow- 
ing: “‘I bought your clothes- wringer, and am 
hugely pleased with it. I bought a jag of wood 
which proved too green and unfit to burn; I ran 
the whole load through your wringer, and have 
used the wood for kindling ever since,’’ 


**WERE you drunk ?” asked his honor at the 
Central Station of a prisoner who had been found 
in the gutter. ‘“*Wereldrunk?” ‘Yes.’ ‘ Well, 
the last thing I remember was seeing the City Hall 
tower leaning over within a foot of my head, and I 
squatted to getout of the way. Ifthe tower is down 
I was sober; if itis up there yet I'll admit that I 
came awful near having an attack of the vertigo.” 


“YOUNG man,” said a college professor to an 
under-graduate who had asked for and obtained 
leave of absence to attend his grandmother's 
funeral--**young man, I tind, on looking over the 
records, that this is the fifth time you have been 
excused to attend the funeral of your grandmother. 
Your leave of absence is therefore revoked. Your 
grandmother must get herself buried without you 
this time,”’ 


THE SUNDAY MAGAZINE. 


THE October issue of this Magazine will begina 
new serial story to run through the remainder of 
the year, entitled, .“‘Martha’s Vineyard.’’ It de- 
picts life in that now well-known Christian Summer 
resort, as it was before the Revolution. The charac- 
ters are Indians, missionaries and soldiers, ard the 
story is written with great skill and will surely in- 
terest all who read it, 

A capital article, with abundant illustrations, in 
this number, is entitled “‘ Religious Fairs in India,”’ 
and “Summer Life on Lake Chautauqua”’ is ac- 
companied by some striking and truthful pictures. 
The life of John Williams, the Missionary Martyr of 
Erromanga, is sketched by a loving hand. This 
article is fully illustrated. A new serial story for 
the younger members of the family, ‘‘ May Cun- 
ningham’s Trial,”’ is begun. Child life is depicted 
with graphic force, and the boys and girls in the 
Christian homes where the Sunday Magazine is 
found will thank the editor for this story. 

In the obituary notices are sketches of Dean 
Stanley and Bishop E. O. Haven, accompanied by 
portraits of those two eminent men, who died so 
neafly together. Representing the Church of Eng- 
land and her daughter, the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in America, these two sketches ought to be 
read together. 

The other departments are kept up with the usual 
interest. 


ARRESTING DISEASE. 

WHAT we would particularly impress upon in- 
valids and their friends is the value of COMPOUND 
OXYGEN in arresting disease in ils early stages and be- 
Sore chronic conditions have been established, It must 
be evident to the common-sense of every one that 
an agent which acts so potently in breaking the 
force of diseases which have been at work upon the 
system and have been exhausting it for years, can 
scarcely fail to arrest like diseases in their begin- 
ning, and when the vitality of the body has not 
been wasted. If, therefore, you have the early 
symptoms of Consumption, Catarrh, Bronchitis, 
Neuralgia, or the indications of any other disease 
which may keep its hold upon you until it becomes 
chronic, do not neglect the warning indications, Meet 
the enemy upon the very threshold, and while your 
vitality is yet unimpaired. If your regular physi- 
cian fails to reach the case, then we offer you, in 
COMPOUND OXYGEN, an almost certain means of 
restoration—the way back to health—the agent that 
may save you from a life of invalidism or from prema- 
ture death, Our Treatise on COMPOUND OXYGEN, 
with large reports of cases and full information, 
sent free. DS. STARKEY & PALEN, 1109 and Wl 
Girard St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


ON the meeting of two friends, the following col- 
loquy ensued: ‘* Where have you been?” “To my 
tailor, and I had hard work making him accept a 
little money.”’ ‘You astonish me! Why?” “Be- 
cause he wanted more.” 

BABY’'S PETITION. 
LIFE is restless. days are fleeting, 
Children bloom, but die in teething ; 
Warning take all friends and mothers, 
Watch the precious girls and brothers; 
Read the nome life of Victoria, 
Children nine, all had CASTORIA ; 
No sleepless nights by baby squalling 
Like larks they rise in early morning. 





THACKERAY, during his memorable visit to Ame- 
rica, expressed the most unbounded liking for our 
hotels, though himself the most conservative of 
Britons. We can scarcely wonder at this when 
measuring by the standard of the ST, NICHOLAS 
HOTEL, of New York. This great establishment is 
even better than in Thackeray’s day, for it has kept 
in the van of every modern improvement. Its table, 
apartments, conveniences, etc., are unsurpassed, 


$40 RIFLE FOR ONLY $15. 


THE EVANS 26-SHOT SPORTING RIFLE, advertised 
by E. G. RIDEOUT & Co., 10 Barclay Street, is a great 
bargain. Weare positively assured that the retail 
price of these rifles was $40 each; any one can get 
the same rifle now by sending to the above named 
firm only $15. They offer to refund the money sent 
if the rifle is not as represented. Read their large 
advertisement in this issue. 


PICNICS made enjoyable by HUB PUNCH. 


EVERY lady of taste and refinement admits RrK- 
ER’S AMERICAN FACE POWDER to be the most satis 
factory article in the market, although the cheap- 
est. Those who prefer a liquid preparation will 
find RIKER’S CREAM OF ROSES the most satisfactory 
article they can use. 


FADED or gray hair gradually recovers its youth- 
ful color and lustre by the use of PARKER’S HAIR 
BALSAM, an elegant dressing, admired for its 
purity and rich perfume. 


Do NoT forget to add to your lemonade or soda 
ten drops of ANGOSTURA BITTERS. It imparts a de- 
licious flavor, and prevents all Summer diseases, 
Be sure to get the genuine ANGOSTURA BITTERS, 
manufactured by Dr. J. G. B. Siegert & Sons, 








WALL STREET AND THE GRAIN 
MARKET. 


“‘ARE the reports that you have been a large | 
seller of corn in the last few days true?” was asked | 


of Rufus Hatch on Saturday night. 

** Yes, partially,”’ he replied. ‘‘ Some of my cus- 
tomers bought corn at from 42 to 48, and they re re- 
alizing on their profits. The advance has been 
from 40 to 60 cents a bushel, or about 50 per cent, in 
Chicago alone. In 8t. Louis it is even more than 
that, and at interior points, with cost of transpor- 
tation added, it’s several points higher than in this 
city and Liverpool, The damage to the crop is un- 
questionably very great, and it carries with it 
almost every business interest in the corn belt, 
But the activity in speculation extends to the en- 
tire grain market. The 7ribune and Times of 
Chicago huve sent special correspondents through- 
out the West. who report an increased percentage 
in the Spring wheat districts and a very large de 
crease in the Winter wheat districts. I venture to 
say that the Agricultural Bureau, in its report 
at noon on Monday, will confirm these figures, If 
it don't, it’s safe to say that there's a screw loose 
somewhere—probably in Washington. You can’t 
always tel] about these Washington bureaus. Three 
or four years ago Elijah Smith, of Boston, had 
private information from Washington that the 
Agricultural Bureau would report that the cotton 
crop would be from 400,000 to 500,000 bales less than 
the crop of the preceding year. He bought liberally 
on this trustworthy information. As the market 
declined his broker kept asking him for more mar- 
gin, After the price had gone down to a certain 
point Elijah bought heavier than ever, so that if 
there was a rally it would help him out. But the 
market kept running down, and at last the Agricul- 
tural Bureau made its report for the fiscal year 
Elijah opened his eyes. It showed about 600,000 
bales increase. Elijah sold out at a net loss of 
$51.772.50. He says that if he ever catches the 
young man in the bureau who gave him the trust- 
worthy information he'll give him a lesson in Civil 
Service Reform. 

** Europe will want only a small percentage of the 
grain that it required in °'78 and ’79,"’ continued 
Uncle Rufus, ‘“* Wheat is already thirty cents a 
bushe: higher than it was thirty days ago, and ali 
interior warehouses are filling up, under a very 
light expert demand, at these .ncreased prices. 
Dispatches from Toledo say that the warehouses 
there are full of grain,and that 500 unloaded cars are 
now iu that city with nostorage for their freight. Cars 
loaded with grain are on every side track between 
Toled and Fort Wayne. The Chicago warehouses 
will store 14. J00,000 bushels of grain. They are two- 
thirds full to-day, With the Chicago markets higher 
than those in Liverpool and New York, how long 
can they receive and store grain without shipment? 
With a bank reserve of less than $3,000,000 in this 
city, how long will it be before somebody must pay 
for th. grain now in store and being stored? With 
every brakeman on every train in thecorn belt buy- 
ing grain at two percent, margin, isn’titabout time 
that somebody found out what the foreign demand 
is likely to be? In old times in Chicago we used to 
measure the size of the crops by what was paid for 
them. If the price was high, the crops were large, 
and vice versa, for a small price lays three crops 
away and a big price brings one, two, and three 
crops out, Farmers are slower, but surer specula- 
tors than Wall Street operators. I believe in very 
much higher prices in corn before another crop, 
but there isn’t money enough in the New York 
banks to lock up the entire grain crop of this coun- 
try for the next sixty days without an export de 
mand,”—, ¥. Sun, Aug, 16th, 


IN THE OPINION OF PHYSICIANS, 


TEETH that are becoming defective, or are insufmfi- 
ciently cleansed, infect the food and unfit it for the 
digestive process. Health, therefore, as well as 
personal attractiveness, is promoted by the use of 
SOZODONT, pure in composition, agreeable in flavor, 
prompt and effective in its purifying action, and 
economic, since only a few drops upon the brush 
are needed atatime. The popularity of this ster- 
ling preparation is based upon long tested and pro- 
fessionally recognized merit. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PIIOSPHATE 
IN INDIGESTION, 


I HAVE used HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE in in- 
digestion arising from nerve exhaustion. It isan 
admirable remedy. 


St. Louis, Mo. P. W. BRADBURY, M.D. 


MANY miserable people drag themselves about 
with falling strength, feeling that they are steadily 
sinking into their graves, when, by using PARKER’S 
GINGER TONIC, they would find a cure commencing 
with the first dose, and vitality and strength surely 
coming back to them.—Fvangelist, 





“UsE Redding’s Russia Salve.” 








GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA 


BREAKFAST. 


**By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which 
govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, and by 
a careful application of the fine properties ot well- 
selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breaktast- 
tables with a delicately flavored beverage which may 
save us many beavy doctors’ bills, It is by the judi- 
cious use of such articles of diet that a constitution may 
be gradually built up until strong enough to resist every 
tendency to disease. Hundreds of subtle maladies are 
floating around us ready to attack wherever there is a 
weak point. We may escape many a fatal shaft by keep- 
ing ourselves well fortitied with pure blood and a 
properly nourished frame.’’—Civil Service Gazette. 


Made simply with boiling water or milk. Sold in tins 
only (3¢ 1b, and 1b.) labeled, 
JAMES EPPS & CO,, HOMEOPATHIC CHEMISTS, 
London, England. 


STATEN ISLAND 
Fancy Dyeing Establishment, 


Office, 5 & 7 John Street, New York. 
1199 Broapway, near 29th St,, New York. 
BRANCH j 279 Futton Srrezt, Brooklyn. 
OFFICES: 47 Norta Eicuts Srrest, Philadelphia 
110 Wrst Baltimore STREET, Baltimore 
Dye, Clean and Kefinish Dress Goods and Gar- 
D 





ments. 

Ladies’ Dresses, Cloaks, Robes, etc,, of all 
fabrics, and of the most elaborate styles, cleaned or 
dyed successfully without ripping. 

Gentlemen’s Garments Cleaned or Dyed whole. 

Curtains, Window Shades, Table Covers, Carpets, etc., 
cleaned or dyed, 

Employing the best attainable skill and most improved 
appliances, and having systematized anew every depart- 
ment of our business, we can confidently promise the 
best results and unusually prompt return of 

received and returned by express and by mail, 


BARRETT NEPHEWS & CO., 


5 & 7 JOHN ST., NEW YORK. 
TheF ily WASH BLUE 
BARLOW’S ‘ Fer dale by Grocers, 


D. 8, WILTBERGER, Prop, 
INDIGO BLUE) 2:5. secona s:., Philadelphia, 





| THURBERS’ BIRD SEED. 


Properly Mixed in 1-ib. Cartoons. 


Our Seeds are selected with 
great care, thoroughly clean- 
ed, combined by an expert 
and neatly packed in one- 
pound cartoons, with a piece 
of cuttle fish bone in each 
cartoon. If you wish your 
birds to thrive, ask your Gro- 
cer for THURBERS’ Bird 
Seed; also for our Bird 
Gravel in packages to go 
with the seed, 


H.kK.&F.B. THURBER & CO... 
Dealers in Food Products, 
NEW YORK, LONDON, BORDEAUX. 








NO MYSTIFIED SECRECY. 


We take pride in telling that Hop Bitters are 
made of such wellknown and valuable medicines 
as Hops, Buchu, Mandrakeand Dandelion, which 
are so much used, relied on and recommended by 
the best physicians of all schools, that no further 
proof of their value isneeded. These plants are 
compounded under the most eminent physicians 
and chemists, with the other valuable remedies, 


into the simple, harmless and powerful curative, 
ae Stern, that beginsto restore, strengthen, 


build up and cure from the first dose, and that 
continually, until perfect health and strength is 
restored, 
gee That poor, bed-ridden, invalid wife, sister, 
# mother, or daughter, can be made the picture of 
health by a few bottles of Hup Bitters. ill you 
let them suffer? Send for Circular to 
HOP BITTERS MANUFACTURING CO., 
Rochester, N. Y., Toronto, Ont., or London, Eng. 








FIRST PRIZE MEDAL, VIENNA, 1873. 
Manufacturer of 
C. W E | S { Meerschaum Pipea 
Smokers’ Articles, etc., wholesale and 
retail. Repairing done. Circular free 


399 Broadway, N.Y. 
Factories, 69 Walker Street and Vienn®, 


S$ .50 Worth of Mysic 
For "TEs; Cent 
STODDART’S MUSICAL LIBRARY, 


Containing gems of the best American and foreign authors. 
New Operas, New Songs, Waltzes, Polkas, Quadrilles, 
Lancers, Fantasies, etc., etc. Send stamp for complete 
catalogue to Je Me. STODDART, No. 16 East 14th 
St, New York ; or, No. 727 Chestnut St, Philadelphia. 


The Cheapest Magazine in the World! 
Frank Leslie’s 


POPULAR MONTHLY, 


SEND 2% CENTS FOR A SPECIMEN COPY. 








Frank Leslie’s Publishing House, 
53, 55 & 57 Park Place, New York. 


“wom= RHEUMATISM 


Govur on Gravet. Schlumberger is the only patentee in 
France. LA. Paris, 102 W. 14th St., N.Y., his only agent 
tor the celebrated French Salicylates, which relieve at 
once, cure in four days, without dangerous consequen 

their purity being controlled according to French laws by 
the Board of Pharmacy of Paris Beware—The genuine 
has red seal and signature of agent on each box. $1, post- 
paid. Send stamp for pamphlet, Thousands of references 


PEARL’s WHITE GLY. 
CERINE penetrates the 
skin without injury, eradl- 








Gives a 


Permanently 
BEAUTIFUL 
Complexion. 





ap, & 
Pearl’s White, Glycerine 
Co. Prop’s Jersey City, N. 


. Sold by all Draggists. 
“Your Lassie Will be True.” 


Reply to, and Comoined with, 


“SCOTCH LASSIE JEAN.” 


Both ballads, under one cover, with handsome litho- 
graph title, mailed for 40 cents, Liberal discount to 
Trade, Address HITCHCOCK’S MUSIC STORE, — 

Sun Building, 166 Nassau Street, N. Y. 


e FRANK Leslics« 

eBUBBLES: &BUTTERFLIES= 
tA quite too too and 

Loo Lenderly UTTER 












for SUMMER TRAVELLERS 


with Aesthetic. [lfustratians 
Lo be LIYED UP TO 


hy DU -MAURIER 
FOR SALE 


by ALL NEwspEALERS 








Price 25 Cents. 





GET THE STANDARD! 


The Largest and Most Complete Dic- 
tionary of the English Language. 


THE NEW EDITION 


WORCESTER’S 


Quarto Dictionary, 
WITH SUPPLEMENT. 


LIBRARY SHEEP, $10.00. 


riters, Readers and Students of all classes will 
find it superior to any other Dictionary, 

oO" questions of Orthography and Pronunciation it 
is unrivaled, 

Rea by Scholars in both America and England 
as the Siandard Authority, 

ou thousands of words not to be found in any 
other Dictionary, 


gp all other works in the completeness of its vo- 
cabulary, 
ey tern to the general vocabulary are valu- 
able Articles, Lists, Rules, Tables, etc, 
he Pronunciation, Etymology and Definition of over 
115,000 words are correctly given, 
mbraces 2,058 royal quarto pages, with over 1,100 
illustrations, and four illumiuated plates, 
gern enry in the strongest terms by the most 
competent judges as the best Dictionary of the 
5 English Language, 
tudents of all classes will find the special additional 
matter of great value and practical use. 


ON green the most satisfactory and reliable work of 


its kind, 
llustrations are introduced liberally throughout the 
work, 
yr comparison with any work of like char- 
acier, 


he Supplement places it in advange of all other 
similar works, 


I independent of all sects, parties and idiosyncrasies 
of every kind, 


ors nothing that is essential to a Standard Un- 
abridged Dictionary. 


N™. Words to the extent of thousands can be found 
explained only in its pages. 


vocabulary of Synonymes of 35,000 words is a fea- 
ture of the new edition, 


erty have uniformly commended the new edition 
in the highest terms, 


YY" are invited to examine and test the work at apy 
Bookstore, 


*,.* For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent, car- 
riage free, on receipt of the price by 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & 00, 


Publishers, 
715 & 717 MARKET S8T., Philadelphia. 


Manhattan Beach. 


STEAMER SYLVAN GROVE, 
Connecting with 
TRAINS VIA GREENPOINT, 
Leaves pier foct of 23d St,, East River, for MANHATTAN 
BEACH at 8.45, 9.45, 10.45 A. M., and half-hourly trom 
11.15 A.M, to 8.45 P.M, 

Trains leave Manhattan Beach at 7.35, 10, 11.05 A.M., 
12.05, 12.30, 1.05 P.M., and 15 and 30 minutes past each 
hour till 8.30, 9,05, 9.30 and 10.35 P. M. 

Steamers D. R. MARTIN and THOMAS COLL. 
YER, connecting with trains via BAY RIDGE, 
leave pier footof WHITEHALLST., Terminus of Elevated 
Roads, half-hourly from 9.10 A.M, to 9.lu P.M. Trains 
leave Manhattan Beach at 8,10, 9.10 A.M., and halt 
hourly from 10,10 A.M, to 10.10 P.M, 

GRAND CONCERTS BY GILMORE’S FAMOUS BAND, 
assisted by WALTER EMERSON, solo cornet, and other 
eminent soloists, under the direction of Mr. P. 8, GIL- 
MORE, EVERY AFTERNOON and EVENING. 

GRAND DISPLAY OF FIREWORKS 
By the ALEXANDRA EXHIBITION COMPANY, under 
the superintendence of Mr. JAMES PAYN, of London, 
EVERY SATURDAY EVENING. 

AIRY LAND AT MANHATTAN BEACH 
every Tuesday and Thursday evening, weather per- 
mitting. 

EXCURSION TICKETS FOR MANHATTAN BEACH 
FOR SALE AT ALL ELEVATED RAILWAY STATIONS, 
PRICE 60 CENTS. 


Shenantoad Valley Railread, 


THE ONLY ALL-RAIL RUUTE TO THE 


Wonderful Caverns of Luray, 


AND FOR 


WHITE SULPHUR, VA., 


White Sulphur Springs, Warm Springs, 
Rockbridge Alum Springs, 
Hot Springs, Sweet Chalybeate Springs, 
Healing Springs, 














And others, on the line of the 


CHESAPEAKE & OHIO RAILWAY, 


Commencing June 15th, 1881, passengers leave New 
York, via Pennsylvania Railroad on the Pacific Express, 
at 8:30 P.M., tor Luray and White Sulphur 
Springs. 

THROUGH PULLMAN SLEEPING-CARS 


To White Sulphur via Luray, 


Passengers for the Springs have the privilege of stop- 
ping over at Luray to visit the Caverns. No special} 
change in attire is requisite in entering. 

For tickets aud intormation apply at the ticket offices 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad, 

General Offices of the Company, Hagerstown, Md., or 
$7 and 89 South Third Street, Philadelpvia. 


CHAS. P. HATCH, JOS. H. SANDS, 
General Passenger Agent, Superintendent. 


DO YOUR OWN PRINTIN 


Presses and outfits from $3 to $500 
Over 2,000 styles of type. Catalogue and 
reduced price list free. 


H. HOOVER, Phila., Pa. 
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FRANK LESLIE'S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 

















ANCHOR LINE 


UNITED STATES MA'*. STEAMERS. 
NEW YORK AND GLASGOW. 

From Pier 20, North River, New York, 
ANCHORIA, Aug.27,7 A.M, | FURNESSIA,Sep, 10, 7A. M. 
ETHIOPIA, Sep. 3, 1 P.M. | CIRCASSIA, Sep, 17,1 P.M 

These steamers do not carry cattle, sheep or pigs. 
Cabius, $60 to $80. Excursion Tickets at reduced rates 
Second Cavin, $40. Steerage, $28. 

TO GLASGOW, LIVERPOOL OR DERRY. 


NEW YORK TO LONDON DIRECT. 
From Pier 46, North River, Foot of Churles Street, 
CALIFORNIA, Aug.31,9 A.M. | ALSATIA, Sept. 7, 3 P.M. 


Cabins, $55 to $65, according to accommodation. 
Uabin Excursion Tickets at reduced rates, 
Drafts issued for any amount at current rates. 
HENDERSON BROTHERS, Agts., 7 Bowling Green, N.Y. 


KARL HUTTER’S PATENT 
Lightning Bottle Stoppers. 


Algo a Full Assortment of 
LAGER & WEISS BEER BOTTLES, 
With or without Stoppers, on hand. 
Special attention paid to orders with name 
blown in the bottles. 


A Large Selection of Bottlers’ Supplies. 
Karz Hotter, 185 Bowery, New Yor«, 


RUPTURE 


Relieved and Cured by Dr. J. A. SHERMAN’S Method, 
without the injury trusses inflict, and without restriction 
trom exercise or labor, 

HIS BOOK on Rupture gives the most reliable proofs 
from distinguished professional gentlemen, clergymen 
and merchants, of his successful practice and popularity 
therefrom , throughout this country and the West Indiea 

The afflicted should read it and inform themselves. 

It is illustrated with photographic likenesses of ex- 
tremely bad cases belore and after cure, and mailed to 
those who send 10 cents, 

OFFICE, 261 BRUADWAY, NEW YORK. 


SCHMITT & SCHWANENFLUEGEL. 
Central Park Brewery 


Bottling Company. 


Brewery, Bottling Depart- 
ment and Office, 159 —165 
East Fifty-ninth Street, 
lce-house and Rock-vaults, 
Fifty -sixth and Fifty -sev- 
enth Street, Avenue A and 
East River, N. Y. 


BOHEMIAN and LAGER BEER. 


The finest Beer for family use The best Shipping 
Beer in bottles, warranted to keep in any climate for 
months and yeare 


$66 




















a week in your own town. Terms and $5 outfit 
free. Address H. Hatuerr & Co,, Portland, Maine, 





ecret of a Beautiful Face. 


Every lady desires to be considered handsome. The most import- 
ant adjunct to beauty is a clear, smooth, soft and beautiful skin. With 
this essential a lady appears handsome, even if her features are not 
perfect. 

Ladies afflicted with Tan, Freckles, Rough or Discolored Skin, 
should lose no time in procuring and applying 


LAIRD’S 


BLOOM OF YOUTH. 


It will immediately obliterate all such imperfections, and is entirely 
harmless. It has been chemically analyzed by the Board of Health of 
New York City, and pronounced entirely free from any material injuri- 
ous to the health or skin. 

Over two million ladies have used this delightful toilet preparation, 
and in every instance it has given entire satisfaction. Ladies, if you de- 
sire to be beautiful, give LAIRD’S BLOOM OF YOUTH 
a trial, and be convinced of its wonderful efficacy. 


Sold by Fancy Goods Dealers and Druggists everywhere. 
per Bottle. Depot, 83 John St., N. Y. 


The Edson Electro-Magnetic Garter. 


THE “ODIC FORCE,” 
MARVELLOUS EFFECT OF ELECTRICITY. 


CURE AFTER CURE. LEC, FOOT, ANKLE. 

No more NEURALGIC PAINS, REBUN ST 18x, SCIATICA, CRAMPS, STIFFNESS 
OF THE JOINTS aoe SWELLING OF THE LIM The wearing of these Garters will 
DEVELOP the LEG, ANKLE and FOOT into Fapecr FORM, strengthening the limbs 
add marvellous grace and elasticity to the step, and put an cnd to ILL-SHAPEN and 
DWARFED Liss. They are substantially made from the best Silk, Satin or Cotton 
Webbing. Beautiful in appearance and worn with all the ease and comfort of the 
best known Garter. 

PRICES: One inch wide, all sx or ‘Soin. French Elastic Webbing (usual colors), 
Ladies’ Size, $1 50; Men’s Size, $2 00; 8’ Size, $1 00 ; Children’s Size, (material 
very soft and lastic, not over five Ah. my one. 75 cents 

GARTERS in finest tI Elastic Cotton Webbing, (one inch wide), Ladies’ Size, 

$1 00; Men’s Size, $1 25; Misses’, 75 cents. The above sent to any address in the 
A FR post-paid, on receipt of Postal Money Order or Registered Letter. In order- 
ing, do not fail to state Ladies’, Men’s or Misses’ size. 

P.O. Box 4048. Send for Circular. WRITE ADDRESS PLAIN AND DISTINCT. 


Address, LONDON ELEOTRIO FABRIO CO., 144 Duane Street, New York, 


Agents Wanted. 


to $12 to match. Seals, Sets & sagen. =— 
Jewelry of the same. Sent C. O. D., $7 A WEEK. $12 a day at home easily made, Costly 
Outfit free, Address, Trugz & Co., Augusta, Maina 


9 Express. Send stamp for Illustrated bie 
$5 to $20 


Y cular. These Watches are equal to ng 





I WAS DREADFULLY AFRAID 
THAT HORRID FEVER WOULD 
RUIN MY COMPLEXION FOR 
LIFE, BUT ‘‘LAIRD’S BLOOM 
OF YOUTH’’ HAS SETTLED 
THAT QUESTION WITH A 
LOVELY SUCCESS. 





Price 75 cts. 











Imitation Gold Watches. 
$3, $10, $15, $20 and $25 each ; Chains $2 





per dayat home, Samples worth $5 free, 
Address. Stivson & Co., Portiand, Maine, 


A MONTH—AGENTS WANTED - 90 best 
seliing articles in the world; 1 sumple/free 
Address Jay Bronson, Detroit, Mich. 


EVERYWHERE. $5.00 to $10,00 
per day, Circulars on application, 
Page Manufacturing Co., 














Materials, COLLINS METAL WarTcH 
FacTOGY, 335 Broadway, N. ¥, Box 3696. 
W ES 
WY i Ss 


Send one, two, three or five dol- 
lars for a retail sample box, etc,, 
by express, of the best Candies 
in America, put up elegantly, 
and strictly pure. Refers to all 
Chicago. 





a the market. Watohmakers’ Tools an 
AGENTS | 


C. F. GUNTHER, Confectioner, 78 Madison St., Chicago. Clev elund, 0. 








A $40 Twenty- “Six a — - 


\eicht gilts 






AN EXTRAORDINARY RARGAIN. 





THE EVANS TWENTY-SIX SHOT MAGAZINE SPORTING RIFLE. 


SHOOTS 26 SHOTS IN 60 SECONDS WITHOUT REMOVING FROM THE SHOULDER. 


No hammer in the way. Throwing down th the guard EJECTS LOADS and cocks. THE EVAN 


est loaded, quickest fire: 


simp 
exactly as represente 


MA SCASINE SPORTING RIFLE is. is 
“) in the stock ° shows | ol bes | Number 2.Con gins 26 





is Fer atcocegtice the most nad iat 

rfect breech-loading Rifle in the orld, The new model > latest im roved 

in above cut. Itis 44 Calibre, centre fire, 28 & ZO inch barrel, black 

hts =e, -y shore yards, at which distance it is more accurate than any Rife i. the world. The Tmagazine which 1s locat- 
ots, Or more than double the number of any other Strive .FE Toc AR RY whe parts are 


lest aud most 


EVANS! ety ean case harden gi ued and the New Patent Locking Device foakes it Pos v's) when londed. 
SHEE E Vs ANS! a Ineoriet on men on account of the rapidity with which itean $5000 as well as beet accuracy or = a irom (0 {200 yards. 
wing SO Se calbu: va « We were enabled to purchase their entire stock 0 or es for eee the an aa E padowed 

of man::facture, an noth san boat! ip C Expensive Rifles cannot be made cheap enough to compete with Ce. worth, Re PET ey Poh Re r99:! . This ‘ill be your last 


chanct to TIL FU at the ER RNO Sige 


Seen 8 Poract csroavanie 
= 1 Privilege ef exan 
UNS LICI TED ALS 

have reused the Ev ivenste in competition fait the Bien. 


e 1 
nination b be ~~ me ng, pC 
ALS ! 





for THE EVA *t be 


Beats tokts eR dy leshot f Breech, 


ENS Gate tess =o O. order or Registered Letter at oar wishes or we will send 


‘Tho Evans has been my constant companion for two 
The Evans is simply immense, .J am prone 0 
Winchester, and Ballard, it peats them i Land, 
clean out phe + ae yy of Sadie alone with it. Ishall recommend them wherever I 60. ioe 
ry ry it to be the Ri st Rifle in the market.’’—J. A. Boyd, 
F LE, similar to the above, except a trifle lighter and 22 inch 


we pledge our business reputation that they cost to manufacture double what we yask for — 
we will send one new model Rifle as above described Gerefully ty ppxed fo for 


nly $15 and ‘when ¢ cash accompanies the order, 
at eV eation in amunition with which three balls can 
the Rifle « (coliect on delivery) 
Tecalp t ‘of $2.00 ; or your express agent's written awit ye the Rifle will be revamped ree if you do not take it, Si 
is an Petra inducement to those who send Cas ith O WHAT IS SAID OF T A 
ears, m, ave shot, bo uffaloes at A! run, and pennies from between my 
ion tae Arnol ice-president First Nat. Bank, Lockport, N.Y. 
Burnamsville, Minn. ‘It shoots like & house & fire! Ican 
“It ist the Strongest Shooting Gun I ever put to my shoulder, and as 
Wer uarantee every Rifl> Pe . | " StVA Respect. 


pric ceS$i 4, including swivels and straps, ANS ith 


samples of the new phenix 3 ball 


of rast BEAK core 


arrel. ¢ 





- ty Vimy ee he XA 
onder, end, ints" ORE RNOW Rt iPyou fe Li desi use reds Rif fle for some timer te ‘come rfolouding shel get another 
- stanes anc ‘ou oe vend iy eel it for S30 to 40, sad We She, hereby ag ba Sea s not exactly as. represented tc to Sse nd ithe © money tr In n every 
ips Teter ank Stercan tile ‘Agency, Xpress Company, or owaeger her in this liye ‘AbpREss E. CG. RIDEOUT & FBO. it 10: Barclay St. Ne¥e 
Lumurlans.Mustacne, 
Scare Ke 
mane dered a KHOR SALE 
ot rr Phg. Esiee per Pkg 8 
and post-paid 25 cents, 8 for 
eonts, stampecrailvers A, "SMITH & CO. 50.,U: & Agta, pits 





By sending 35c. money or 40c. postage 
stamps, with age, you will receive by 
return mail a correct picture of your 
future husband or wife, with name 
and date of marriage, Address, 

W. FOX, Box 38, Fultonville, N.Y. 


JUDGE 
FOR 
YOURSELF 


HY SUFFER WITH ACORN WHEN McELHENIE’S 

FRENCH CORN CURE, a certain remedy, is sold 

by all druggists at 25 cents, or ‘sent by mail for 3u cents, 
’ D- McELH 

259 Kyerson Street, Brooklyn, my Be 








Three for 10 cents, Full set (12), 25 cents, 
Warranted satisfactory 
J.T. FRANCIS, Box 1548, Boston, Mass, 


Upham’s Asthma Cure 

a, ‘ails, Sold by all dealers. 
Only 50c.a box ; ox. by mal 60c. 

8.C. UPHAM, Philadelphia, Pa. 


by a BALM restores and develops the 
bust. Warranted sure andsafe. Price, $1. New Ena- 
LaNnD MerpicaL Institut, 24 Tremont Row, Boston, Mass, 





SCENES. 











40 Lovely Floral, Panel, Hand & Bouquet Chromo Cards 
with name, 10c, Fravklin Printing Vo,, New Haven, Ct, 





Gold and Silver Chromo Cards, with name, 10c, 
postpaid. G. I, REED & CO., Nassau, N. Y. 





Cards,Chromo, Motto, Roses,etc. ,all new style, name 
on, 10c, Samples, luc, G. A. SPRING, New Haven,Ct 





| CARDS, all Chromo, Glass and Motto, in case, 
name in gold & Jet 10c, West & Co., Wesiville, Ch 
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“INTERLAKEN,” 


THE COUNTRY HOME or 


THE LATE FRANK LESLIE, ESQ,, 


Consisting of 62 acres, situated on LAKE SARATOGA, and 
extending back to Lake Lonely. 
The house contains twelve rooms, gas and water. 
The stable, finished in fine woods, has six box-stalls. 
Fine billiard-room, and three handsomely furnished sleeping- 
rooms over coach-house. 
- Gardener's cottage. 
Conservatories profusely stocked with rare plants, 
The furniture, vehicles, sail and row boats, French omnibus, 
etc., will be sold with the place. 
| Apply to 
f HOMER MORGAN, 2 Pine Street; or, 
J. P. CONKLING, No. 6 Arcade, Saratoga, 








“WILSONIA” Triumphant ! 


All orders for ‘‘ WILSONIA’ 
goods by mail or express must be 
sent to the Manufacturer, 465 
FULTON STREET, BROOKLYN, 
All Post-office orders or checks 
must be made payable to WIL- 
LIAM WILSON, 465 Falton St, 
Brooklyn, 

Central Office—465 Fulton St,, 
Brooklyn. New York Offices—695 
and 1,337 Broadway, and 2,310 
Third Avenue. 

Send for price-list and memoranda in attestation of 
the virtues of the ** WILSONIA.” 














THE WILILSONIA 





Important to the Invalids of America ! 


The time has at last arrived when the curse of perni- 
cious drugs has been thoroughly exposed, so that the 
most illiterate are in a position to understand thoroughly 
the character of disease, together with its treatment, 

upon a truly scientitic basis, 

From Cullen in the seventeenth century down to the 
medical dogmatists of to-day, the people of America and 
of Europe, through these men, have been led to believe 
that disease paitakes of a multiform system of causes ; 
whereas it is now demonstrated that all furms of disease 
have one common origin. This fact being proved, com- 
Mon-sense dictates that there can be but one method of 
cure. Under the antiquated system of the different 
schools of medicine every particular affection has 
had applied to it a particular name, hence, if there 
be congestion in the lumbar region, our medical 
men say we have lumbago; if a congestion in 
the neighborhood of the sciatic nerve, then we 
have sciatica, or hip-gout. If such congestion should 
occur around the base of the skull, back or front, then 
they say we have hemicrania, Should the top of the head 
80 suffer, then they say we have cephaligia. If inflamma- 
tion occurs around the liver, then you have hepitatus ; 
if in the neighborhood of the kidneys, then they call it 
nephricus. If a congestion or hardening of the muscles 
of the knee-joints, then we have anchylosis. Now, all 

these, and hundreds of other names, have been given as 
particular characteristics of disease, not for the purpose 
of instructing the people, but only for the purpose of 
keeping them in ignorance, 

The intention of every physician in treating any form 
of disease has been to regulate the nerve fluids and blood 
circulation, to effect which they, in their ignorance, have 
resorted to the most clumsy methods possible to con- 
ceive, They have resorted to such inconsistent efforts as 
the introduction of poisons, such as the following: 

Chloral hydrate, nux vornica, strychnine, belladonna, 
arsenic, mercury, "and 80 On ad nauseam. 

WILLIAM WILSON has demonstrated that all disease 
begins in the brain, and that from the brain, through the 
spiue and the my riad nerves ramifying through the sys- 
tem, are the channels through which a constant electrio 
current is being circulated, such electric current being 
in reality the moving nerve force, This current, ramify- 
ing over the veinous system, keeps continuous the atoms 
ot iron floating in the blood in a constant state of mag- 
netization. These electro-magnetic currents, working in 
consonance one with another, is the real source of life 
and health ; but the cessation of these currents in any 
one part of the organism must result in congestion, and 
it such congestion be continued, death must ensue. 

The intention of the ** WILSONIA” garments ia to set 
up and maintain a continuous equilibria! magnetic ac- 
tion, This being effected, disease is an impossibility. 
No person can wear a suit of ‘* WILSONIA” MAGNETIC 
GARMENTS for twelve months and be diseased, unless 
in cases where a portion of the organism has actually 
decayed prior to putting on the goods recommended, 

Over 200,000 persons can now demonstrate all as above 
stated, Read the following 


Hon. HORATIO SEYMOUR, Utica, N. Y. 

Hon, PETER COOPER, New York City. 

Hon, THURLOW WEED, New York City. 

Commodore C. K, GARRISON, New York City. 

General 8, GRAHAM, New York City. 

Judge LEVI PARSONS, New York City. 

J. B. HOYT (merchant), Spruce 8t., N. Y. 

D. V. FAIRWEATHER (merchant), Spruce St., N. ¥. 

E. B. STIMPSON (merchant), Spruce St., N. ¥ 
THOMAS HALL, 184 Clinton Av., Brooklyn, 

Colonel BAYARD CLARK, 64 East Forty-ninth St,, N, ¥, 
Hon. JOHN MITCHELL (treasurer), Brooklyn, 

Mrs. R, ROBB, 395 Wyckoff St., Brooklyn, 

Mrs, A. FRANK, 226 Ciinton St., Brooklyn, 

Mrs, F. M. TOMPKINS, 111 Pierrepout St, Brooklyn, 
Mr, TAYLOR, 39 West Thirty-ninth 8t., N. Y. 

Mr. T. DUGAN (undertaker), 330 Clermont Av., Brooklyn, 
Mr. J. IVES, 33 Sidney Place, Brooklyn. 

Mr, A O, IVES, 33 Sidney Place, Brooklyn, 

Mra CHIPMAN, 7 Bond St, 

Miss FRANCES LEWIS, 122 Sumner St., New Brooklyn, 
Mr, GINNELL, 347 Ci nton St, 

Mra. ARMSTRONG, 117 Rapelyea Bt, 

Mr. KIRBY, Roslyn, LL 

Mr. EK. ST. CLAIR CLARK, 758% Lafayette Ay, 

Dr. DICKINSON, 611 Clinton Av. 

Dr. TRUE, 981 Lexington Av., N. ¥, 

Mra. ADSIT, 198 Sixth Av., N. Y. 

Mrs, GATES, 250 South Fourth 8t., near Seventh, 

Mrs. STEVENS, 200 Bergen St, 

Mrs, SUDLOW, 261 Dean St, 

Mrs. Dr. RUGGLES, 342 State St 

Mra. CLINTON, 342 State St, 

Mr, MARION, 458 Third .% 

Mr, McCARTY, Kahway, N. 
Mr. PETER LEHLBACK, 641 Jersey Av., Jersey City, 


N, J. 
Mr. LITTLEFIELD (artist), Pheonix Building. 
Mr. PHIFER, corner Franklin and Myrtle Avs, 
Captain LAMB, 147 Tompkins Av, 
Mr. GEORGE RIGBY, 50 Cheever Place. 
Mr. GEORGE W. DAWSON, 484 Adelphi St, 
Mra, PRICE, 107 Summit St 
Mis. GARDINIER (artist). 196 Fulton St, 
Mr YOUNG (artist), 173 Bergen St 
Mrs, McKENZIE, 1,140 Fulton St, 
Mr. DONALD McKENZIE, St. Marks Av. 
Mr. NILSEN (decorative banner and sign writer), Bridge 
tree’ 


Street, 
Mr. JUEL E, CANNON, 298 Jay'St, 
Mr. J. RAYMOND (builder), 158 Henry St, 
Mr. CORNELL (dootmakxer), 463 Fulton S& 
Mr L. BERWIN, 457 Fulton St 
Mra HALL, 184 Clinton Av. 
Mrs, SCOTT, 332 Clinton St, 
Mra. GRAVES, 184 Clinton Av. 
Mr, HOBBY, Hamilton Av. and Smith St. 
Mr A BAYLISS 832 Fulton St 
Mr. J. H. BAYLISS, 60 Vernon Av. 
Mr. P, BAYLIS, Amenia, Duchess County, N. Y. 
Mr, F, H. BARNEY (cloak merchant), 307 Fulton St 
Mra. PLUMSEY, 161 Tillary St. 
Mr, J. W. DAVIS, 162 Fulton St, 
Dr, A. B CHADWICK, 361 Court St, and 275 President St 
Mr. G. A DAMAREST, Nyack, N, Y. 
Dr. CLARK, Livingston St 
Mr, FEW, 430 Fulton St 
Mr. T, Dg TRUAX, 376 Dean St, 
Mr. BENJAMIN LEWIS, Montague St, 
Mr, JOHN CURTIS, 261 a St 
Mr, MAXSON, 2 St, Felix 
Mr. DAVID COLLY: ER, 81 Columbia St 
Mr. MAWSON, 590 Hicks St. 
Mr. HUGH BYRON BROWN, Science Hall, Eighth St,, 
ew Yor 
Mr. J. SMITH, 111 Hudson 8t., —- City, N. J. 
Mr, ALKER, Lafayette Av., Jersey City. 
Mr, WHETMORE, Madison Av., Jersey City, 
CHAS, MILLER, 17 Willoughby St 
Miss BAKER, 205 Ratledge Stu. 
Mr. FOS!ER PETTIT, Clinton Av. 
ADAM PHIEFER, 14] Huntington St, 
Mra. BULLWINKLE, 435 Franklin Ay, 
E. BEAVEN, 19 Gates AY. 


Representative References, 


Each and every one of the above names is taken with- 
out regard to the dpinions these persons may entertain 
of the Magnetic Garments, as we know full well that to 
wear the ‘‘WILSUONIA”’ for twelve consecutive months 
at the longest fs to obtain absolute cure, no matter if the 
patient is afflicted with one or more of the forms ef dis 
ease above mentioned 
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SUN BURNS, BURNS, 

CHAFINGS, SCALDS, 

GUN-SHOT BRUISES, 
WOUNDS, PILES, 

SORE EYES, INSECT BITES, 

FACEACHE, FEMALE 

TOOTHACHE, COMPLAINTS, 
&e. &e. 


THE ATTENTION OF 


Tourists and Travelers 


Is especially directed to the importance of ssovitiog | 
themselves with a supply of POND’S EXTRACT, It is 
invaluable in case of accidents, sick headache, etc, 


CAUTION.—POND’S EXTRACT has been imi- 
tated. The genuine has the words ** POND’S EX- 
TRACT”? blown in the glass, and our picture trade- 
mark on surrounding buff wrapper. None other is gen- 


uine. Always insist on having POND’S EXTRACT. | | 


Take no ether preparation. It is never sold in bulk, or 
by measure. 


aa” Ovr New PaMPHLet, with History OF OUR PREPA- 
RATIONS, SENT FREE ON APPLICATION TO 


POND’S EXTRACT CO., 


14 West 14th St., NEW YORK, 








THE 





Admiration 


OF THE 


WORLD. 
~ Mrs. S.A.Allen’s 


WORLD'S 


Hair Restorer | 


IS PERFECTION! 
For RESTORING GRAY, WHITE 
or FADED HAIR to its youthful 
COLOR, GLOSS and BEAUTY. It 
renews its life, strength and growth. 
Dandruff quickly removed. A match- 
less Hair Dressing. Its perfume rich 
and rare. Sold by all Druggists. 

Established over 40 years. 


Enormous and increasing sales 
Throughout Europe and erica. 


ZYLO BALSAMUM (ts. Alla's) 


A lovely tonic and Hair Dressing. It 
removes Dandruff, allays all itching, 
stops falling Hair and promotes a 
healthy growth with a rich, beautiful 
gloss, and is delightfully fragrant. 
Price Seventy-five Cents in large 
‘Glass stoppered Bottles. Sold by all Druggists. 





_FRANK LESLIE’S 


ILLUSTRATED 


N EWSPAPER. 
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THe Winning “Crew 
\y 
aA. ¢ 














THE PITY 








OF IT. 


(lhe Chinese students in American colleges have been recalled by the Chinese Government.) 


CELESTIAL COLLEGIAN— 


‘ Now, I thinkee dis a any shame! Just as I 


gellee me a little civilize, too! 


IN CASES OF CHOLERA, Crown's Ginger does Good. 





Frederick Brown, Philadelphia, 1822, 





MEMORANDA CONCERNING 


'Government Bonds. 


A VALUABLE HAND-BOOK FOR INVESTORS, 


Contains not only all the information about Govern- 
ment Bonds which investors or the public can desire, 
but also chapters on the Stock Exchange, with direc. 
tions for buying and selling in the New York market all 
kinds of securities, 

Tables giving the progress of the United States, 1830-80, 
in population, imports and exports, agriculture, manu- 
factures, railroads, telegraphs, etc., etc,, are added ; also 
notes on Gold and Silver, giving— 

A, The present monetary standard of the Nations of 
the World. 

B. Production of Gold and Silver in the world from 
1492 to date. 

C, The Consumption of Gold and Silver. 

D, The Stock of Silver now in the World, 

E, The Relative Value of Gold to Silver, 

F. Minute of the Standard of the United States. 

G. The Value of Foreign Coins in United States Movey. 


SENT PosTPAIp ON APPLIOATION. 


FISK & HATCH. 


5 Nassau Srreet, NEw York. 





W.J0H 
“ASBESTOS aS 
LIQUID PAINTS 


ROOFING, BOILER COVERINGS, 
Steam Packings, Mill Board, Gaskets, 
, Sheathings, Fire-proof Coatings, Cements, &c. 
SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE PRICE-LISTS, 


H. W. Johns MTg Co, 87 Maiden Lane, N.Y. 
COLUMBIA BICYCLE 


The Bicycle has proved itself to bea 
permanent, practical road-vehicle, and 
the number in daily use is rapidly in- 
eI creasing. Professional and business 
So Hii SH men, seekers after health or pleasure, 

“Yj N\A AYA all join in bearing witness to its merits. 

Uf /\ AS Send 8c. stamp for catalogue with price 
list and full information. THE POPE 
WF’G CO., 597 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


STARIN’S GLEN ISLAND, 


LONG ISLAND SOUND. 


MOST ATTRACTIVE DAY SUMMER RESORT IN AME- 
RICA. Superior dinners, ala carte. OLD-FASHIONED 
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Rhode Island Clam Bake 
served on arrival of each steamer. 


Two grand concerts daily by Joyce's Celebrated | 
Seventy-first Regiment Band, 


~ Steamers from Pier No. 18, N. R., Broome Street, E. R., 
Thirty-third Street, E. K 





CATARRH SUFFERERS 


Have applied for the only known means of 
permanent cure of this disease. You can 
CURE YOURSELF at HOME 

for cost of treatment and means used.' Ad- 
dress Rev.T. P. CHILDS,Troy, Oo. 











 BISHERMEN! 
TWINES AND NETTING 


MANUFACTURED BY 


WM. E. HOOPER & SONS, Baltimore, Md. 
Aa Send for Price-List, naming your County and Stage, 











Keeps the Blood Cool and 
the Brain Clear. 


a 010 
the 11 B, MEDAL AWAR DED 
ical Work,warranted the b best and 


to every 

cena ere 8 e 

or,Self-Preservation ;"” Seana t in 

finest French muslin, e 

full gilt,300 pp. contains beautital 

engravings, 125 prescrip- 
peice — $1.25 sent by 
sample, 6cents; 

'y Med- 


P w, Address Pea 
KNOW THY SELF rae eee 




















Riker’s American Face Powder 


(APPROVED BY THE MEDICAL PROFESSION.) 


Five Shades—White, Flesh, Pink, Brunette and Yellow (evening shade). To suit all complexions, Per box, 25 oe | 


Used and Indorsed by the following Distinguished Artists: 


SARAH BERNHARDT, 
MINNIE HAUK, 


Mary Anderson, 
Sara Jewett, 
Rose Eytinge, 
Maud > 
Mile. An 

Kitty B Rachess, 


MARIE ROZE, 
ETELKA GERSTER, 


Ada Cavendish, 
Fanny Morant, 
Linda Dietz, 
Effie Elisler, 
Marie Litta, 

E. von Stamwitz, 


CLARA LOUISE KELLOGG, 
FANNY DAVENPORT, 


Agnes Booth, 
Genevieve Ward, 
Annie T. Florence, 
Alice Oates, 
Minnie Palmer, 
Katherine Rogers, 


And many others. 


RIKER’S CREAM OF ROSES. 


(FOR ENHANCING THE BEAUTY OF THE COMPLEXION.) 


Also indorsed by the Lyric and Dramatic Professions. 


Three Shades—White, Flesh and Pink, 


Large bottles, 50 cents. 


This is beyond all doubt the Purest and Most 


SaTiIsFacToRy Skin Lotion in existence, being POSITIVELY Guaranteed free from ARSENIC, CORROSIVE SUBLIMATE, 


Leap, BismutTH, CHALK, WHITING, MAGNESIA, OF ANYTHING detrimental. 


Sold everywhere, 


The above articles are manufactured by one of the Oldest and Most Reliable Drug firms in the city, viz., 
WM. B. RIKER & SON, of 353 Sixth Avenue, between Twenty-first and Twenty-second Sts., New York, 





TT § ORGANS, 18 useful stops, 5 sets reeds, 
only $65. Pianos $125 up. sgpiillus. 
catalogue FREE. Address BEATTY, Washington, N, J. 


Wit, Humor, Adventure, Anecdote. 


Frank Leslie’s 





BUDGET, & 


Ninety-six Quarto Pages, and over One Hundred 
Illustrations. 
A Monthly Magazine of Humorous & Sparkling 


Stories, Tales of Heroism, Adventure, 
Poetry, Satire, etc., etc. 





The ** BUDGET ”’ commends itself to parties under- 
taking a journey, and will prove a 


HIGHLY ENTERTAINING TRAVELING COMPANION. 


Sold by all newsdealers, price 15 cents a copys 
d subscription, $1.50, postpaid. 


SEND 20 CENTS FOR 4 SPECIMEN COPY, 
Frank Leslie’s Publishing House, 
‘ 53, 55 & 57 Park Place, New York. 


Annual 








New Model, ~~ ~~ CHAMPION 
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ap Action, by means of 
t Top Sn ee ssn tans lever either to 
Ts ne = ther gun. 


which ensures safety in 
fs ape unding es r+; hy improvements = the 


means he Patent Sore Pod 2 Fsiening 
e stock in an in 





q ¢ brass shells can be ied 
sepa Pri Piain Barrel ribore, 15.00; Plai 
Barrel Se andere pore, $1800; Eerist 
& SONS, Gun Deal re, Boston, Mase, 
wa~ Send stamp for Illustrated ~ Cat a 


N.Y. Central & Hudson River R.R. 


THE BEST ROUTE EAST OR WEST. 


Through Cars between New York or Boston and Chicago 
or St. Louis. 


See NIAGARA FALLS, SARATOGA and 
the HUDSON. 


Cc, B, MEEKER, General Passenger Agent, 








~ (Sapnacee 3, 1881. 











MRS. LYDIA E PN OF LYNN, MASS., 





n can Sympathize with Woman. 
Health of Woman isthe Hope of the Race. < 


‘ 
‘ 








E. PINKHAM’S 
VEGETABLE COMPOUND. 


Is a Positive Cure 
for all those Painful Complaints and Weaknesses 
so0common to our best female population. 

It will cure entirely the worst form of Female Com- 
plaints, all ovarian troubles, Inflammation and Ulcera 
tion, Falling and Displ its, and the 
Spinal Weakness, and. is particularly adapted to the 
Change of Life. 

It will dissolve and expel tumors from the uterusin 
an early stage of develop The tendency to can- 
cerous humorsthere is checked very speedily by its use. 

It removes faintness, flatulency, destroysall craving 
for stimulants, and relieves weakness of the stomach. 
It cures Bloating, Headaches, Nervous Prostration, 
General Debility, Sleeplessness, Depression and Indi- 
gestion. 

That feeling of bearing down, causing pain, weight 
and backache, is always permanently cured by its use. 

It will at all times and under all circumstances act in 
harmony with the laws that govern the female system. 

For the cureof Kidney Complaints of either sex this 
Compound is unsurpassed. 

LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S VEGETABLE COM- 
POUNDis prepared at 233 and 235 Western Avenue, 
Lynn, Mass. Price $1. Six bottlesfor $5. Sent by mail 
in the form of pills, also inthe form of lozenges, on 
receipt of price, $1 per box for either. Mrs, Pinkham 
freely answers all letters of inquiry. Send for pamph- 
let. Address as above. Mention this Paper. . 


No family should be without LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 
LIVER PILLS. They cure stipation, bili 
and torpidity of theliver. 25 cents per box. 

B@ Sold by all Drugzists. <@0 


 Ratevtahiln, Instructive & Edifying. 

















Mor nine Habit Cured in 10 
to 20 s. No pay till Cured. 


BDR.; J. STE EPHENS, banon, Ohio 


x 


SUNDAY MAGAZINE. 


The No. for September Now Ready, 








“Tae Sunpay MaGazine comes to hand from Frank 
| Leslie’ s Publishing House with the usual attractive read- 
pe matter and fine illustrations,’’— New Orleans Pica- 


Single number, 25 cts.; $3 a year; six months, $1.50; 
four months, $1—sent post-free, 





SEND 25 CENTS fora SPECIMEN NUMBER, 


Frank Leslie’s Publishing House, 
53, 55 & 57 Park Place, New York. 





A Startling Change ! 
FROM 3h To 25 CENTS, 


A CUT PAPER PATTERN. 
New and Artistic Cover. 
Frank Leslie’s 


Laty’s Mapazine 


The ik Fashion Journal 
in America, 


Will appear in new form. Look 
out for the next number! 


SPECIAL ARRANGEMENTS 
WITH PARIS HOUSES. 
Newest and Latest Styles 
Colored Fashion Piates, 
Plain Fashion Plates, 
(Veritable Works of Art), 
ACCURATE DESCRIPTIONS. 








Literature of the most entertain- 
ing c 


haracter. Novels, Novelettes, 
Short Stories, Poems. New 
Departments of interest to 
Ladies. 


























